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Coupons are the bread, butter 
and dessert of the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

In their 43 years of business, 
I.C.S. have received more in- 
quiries in the shape of coupons 
than any other business organiza- 
tion in the world. 

For over 35 years, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., have been advertis- 
ing counsel for I.C.S. Out of 
this joint experience has come a 
knowledge of the coupon, its 
habits and eccentricities, that — 
we have reason to believe — has 
no counterpart. 

How to create inquiries, how 
to discourage the idly curious, 
how to turn interest into sales 
have been reduced to a formula 
that works with the certainty of 
a chemical reaction. 

On a 35-year average 25% of 
those mailing coupons to I.C.S. 
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have later enrolled. In January, 
February and March of 1934 
inquiries were produced at the 
lowest cost for corresponding 
months in ten years. 

The foregoing is not a brief 
for coupons—except as they 
apply to I. C. S. 

We offer it as an illustration 
of the success which necessarily 
attends the co-operative study and 
intelligent service of any business. 

Running parallel with this ex- 
ample are equally successful ex- 
periences covering such diverse 
products as Automobiles and Ink, 
Banking and Tractors, Insurance 
and Mattresses, Breakfast Foods 
and Books, Dress Fabrics and 
Seeds, Pianos and Cosmetics, 
Education and Ice Cream, Ships 
and Shoes and Sealing-wax. 

Those with sales records in 
need of stimulation are invited 
to address: 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York bad 
Detroit *® London °* 


San Francisco 
Sado Paulo 


Boston ° Chicago ° 
Montreal °* Buenos Aires °* 
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Interrupting Ideas 
stop the reader, attract 
his attention, regis- 
ter in his memory, 
impel him to buy 
and are demonstrable 
at the point of sale. 


D 


Specialized Service 
proves in every-day 
practice that it is 
better to know a lot 
about something 
rather than a little 
about everything. 


ror 
| 
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The 3-Point Contact 
insures each Federal 
client the continu- 
ous services of plan, 
copy and detail men 
—individual, made- 
to-order attention. 


Put it up to men who 
know your market 
and your advertising 
will reflect experience 
with your merchan- 
dise, its merchants 
and its competition. 


A four-square service that pays the 





best returns on the Advertising Invest- 





ment. Consult FEDERAL ADVERTISING 





AGENCY, INC., 444 Madison Avenue, 
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This Week 


ORE way to win a fight is to 
beat your adversary to the 
punch and knock the everlasting 
stuffing out of him. This method 
is direct and decisive. Rarely, how- 
ever, does it serve to bind victor 
and vanquished forever after with- 
in the bonds of a beautiful friend- 
snip. 

Another way, more oblique, is to 
call the other fellow names. By 
this method you aim to drive him 
off the field in blushing confusion. 
Academically, the stratagem is 
highly interesting. Its only draw- 
hack is that it never works. 

\ third method is to talk with 
your opponent, level-headedly, just 
before the swinging starts and con- 
vince him that, if there is an issue, 


you're both on the same side of it, 


and hence that—paradoxically— 
there really is no issue at all. This 
method saves hide and hair. In 
addition, it safeguards valuable 
good-will. 

Under the title, “This Consumer 
Revolt and How to Meet It,” 
C. B. Larrabee looks at the “con- 
sumer movement” and sees in it, 
“as a matter for sad record, plenty 
of justification” for the philosophy 
of those of its leaders who are 
honest and sincere. “The move- 
ment’s great weakness is that it is 
infested with doctrinaires,” and 
they are “approaching the problem 
with a certain amount of unavoid- 
ible bias and prejudice.” 

But, warped as may be the vision 
of some of those who are supply- 
ing the energy, the movement 
moves—and let no manufacturer 
believe, either that its spread is 
insignificant, or that its advance 
can be stopped by calling the whole 
thing “Bolshevik.” 

Says Mr. Larrabee, bluntly: 
“The job demands a concentrated 


co-operative educational drive on 
the part of manufacturers to lay 
before the consumer their side of 
the story. 

“Thus once again, the trade as- 
sociation movement faces a splen- 
did opportunity to be of service to 
the community as well as to the 
manufacturer.” 

* * * 


Meanwhile, of course, there are 
many consumers, even yet, whose 
sleep is untroubled by fevers of 
consumer-consciousness and who 
not yet arise at morn with the 
prayer: “Give me strength to re- 
main hotly consumer-conscious all 
day long!” Luckily for the nation’s 
composite digestion, there are a 
great many normal, well-balanced 
consumers who are not yet con- 
vinced that consumption is some- 
thing for which you have to prac- 
tice up. 

And as for these, says Herbert 
Metz, sales promotion manager of 
the Graybar Electric Company, 
ask them to buy! “After all,” re- 
marks our subheading, “this is the 
secret of selling, and here are ex- 
amples to prove it.” 

. + * 


Of course, you can do the asking 
by mail. William T. Laing describes 
“hooks” that strengthen sales let- 
ters. A hook, be it known to those 
to whom selling by mail is a region 
unexplored, is an inducement that 
leads a prospect to say “Yes”—and 
say it at once. 

- * * 


Andrew M. Howe details the 
methods by which the Van Camp 
Sea Food Company, Inc., conquered 
a tough market—how, by the in- 
telligent and consistent use of ad- 
vertising, the company’s sales of 
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tuna have been sent steadily up- 
ward. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, in Waskington—and 
this by way of adding the week’s 
concomitant of excitement—the 
alphabet goes into a tangle. It 
seems that price fixing in the drug 
trade has caused a controversy in 
the NRA, involving the CAB. Un- 
der the title, “Price Boosters Club,” 
Correspondent Chester M. Wright 
covers the letter-front. 

* * * 

Hawk-eyed Old Aesop Glim has 
been in Germany, peering around. 
He reports this week on how Ger- 
many controls advertising. He ad- 
mits amazement at the extent of 
German progress. “What we have 
accomplished in twenty-five years,” 
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he writes, “the new Germany ha 
approximated by about 90 per cent 
—in twelve months, or less.” 
Aesop interviewed Dr. Hunke, di- 
rector of the German Bureau of 
Advertising, and brought back two 
copies, in German, of regulations 
covering advertising. The regula- 
tions are on file at PRINTERS’ Ink 
for interested persons’ examinatio 
* * * 

Pan-American Petroleum  cam- 
paign peers into future * * * 
Standard Sanitary announces new 
type of bathtub * * * Cunard 
fights gossip with Alice-in-Wonder- 
land copy * * * Frank W. Lovejoy 
becomes president of Eastman 
Kodak * * * Mavis Talcum opens 
newspaper campaign * * * Socony- 
Vacuum in 1,000 newspapers. 
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N New Orleans in the French colony, thrifty 


oe housewives smilingly accept the lagniappe prof- 
s new fered by the trades-people whom they patronize. 
Cunard , 
onder- Literally, lagniappe is the extra value—the thir- 
WUE} 05 teenth orange to the dozen; and it has become an 
astman ° e.° . . 

opens established tradition in buying throughout the 
ocony- French quarter. 


A very agreeable custom—lagniappe. We go in for 
it, too. 

For one thing, there is a generous bonus of extra 
circulation which The New Yorker offers over the 
amount on which our low rate is based. 


Still more important, perhaps, The New Yorker 
delivers an extra value in the unusual enthusiasm 
with which readers eagerly scan its pages. 


Perhaps it is this lagniappe of circulation and 
reader interest which accounts for The New 
Yorker’s extraordinary record of sales produced: 
“140 dresses sold from one page between Friday 
and Monday noon,” says one Fifth Avenue store.* 


As a hard-hitting, fast-selling weekly of national 
circulation, The New Yorker offers lagniappe to 
thrifty advertisers. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


*Latest count: 650 
dresses in ten days. 
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This Consumer Revolt and 
How to Meet It 


Trade Associations Can Do the Job if They Will 
By C. B. Larrabee 


F 


ROM a number of sources a concentrated propaganda is be- 
ing directed at the consumer. 


Its purpose is to give him a 


consciousness of his status as a consumer, separate from his 


position as a worker. 


In Washington the Consumers’ Advisory Board is not only 
fighting vigorously for what it conceives to be the right of the 
consumer, but is also working on an educational campaign which 
has as its objective a closely knit consumers’ council in every 


county in the country. Out of 
Washington also is coming the 
“Consumers’ Guide,” a pet project 
of Fred C. Howe, who has long 
been in the front ranks of re- 
formers. 

Through schools and colleges the 
movement is spreading. High school 
teachers are discussing consumer 
problems with their pupils. Eco- 
nomics departments in universities 
are emphasizing the consumer 
viewpoint. Consumer conferences 
are being arranged, to be addressed 
by various students of the problems 
of consumption. Learned societies, 
such as the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science have 
held consumer sessions. 

Furthermore, there is a growing 
pile of books on the subject. In 
the foundations of this pile are 
found that pioneer work, “Your 
Money’s Worth,” by Stuart Chase 
and F, J. Schlink. Schlink’s opus, 
“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” con- 
tinues to be a best seller. A glance 
at the bibliography of Chase's 
latest book, “The Economy of 
Abundance,” will show a surpris- 
ingly large number of books which 
touch on the field of consumer 
problems. 


To fight this propaganda as be- 


ing subversive is tactically foolish. 
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Why not realize at the start that 
most of this propaganda is actuated 
by altruistic motives? To be sure 
there are racketeers in the con- 
sumer movement but the majority 
of workers in this movement are 
honest, sincere and able. As a mat- 
ter for sad record, they have plenty 
of justification for their philosophy. 

The fact remains, however, that 
far too high a percentage of con- 
sumer propaganda is based on an 
illogical interpretation of data and 
upon a lack of ability to appreciate 
production and distribution prob- 
lems from the manufacturer’s point 
of view. The great weakness of the 
movement is that it is infested by 
doctrinaires. Honest and sincere 
they may be; nevertheless they are 
approaching the problem with a 
certain amount of unavoidable bias 
and prejudice. 

Unfortunately, the American man- 
ufacturer has been very slow to 
realize the spread of this movement 
and foolishly reluctant to admit its 
force and importance. It is too 
bad that every manufacturer of the 
country cannot get the picture that 
was revealed to those who attended 
the recent hearings on the Copeland 
Bill. There it became too clear 
how earnest and important is the 
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movement for so-called consumer 
education. 

There is one thing that every 
manufacturer in the country can 
paste in his hat and that is the fact 
that this consumer movement can- 
not be met by evasion or by shrill 
cries of “Bolshevik.” 

No, the American manufacturer 
is faced with a man-sized job and 
it is time that he realized what he 
is up against. Furthermore, it is 
not a job that any single manufac- 
turer can handle alone or that any 
isolated groups of manufacturers 
can turn off in their spare time. 


Educational Drive 
Needed 


The job demands a concentrated 
co-operative educational drive on 
the part of manufacturers to lay 
before the consumer their side of 
the story. 

Thus once again the trade asso- 
ciation movement faces a splendid 
opportunity to be of service to the 
community as well as to the manu- 
facturer. 

Recently, two articles in PRint- 
ers’ INK told what the trade asso- 
ciations have done to raise con- 
sumer standards. These articles 
were the direct results of an attack 
on the association movement by one 
of the friends of the consumer who 
made the direct charge that 1,000 
trade associations consider con- 
sumer ignorance a vested interest 
to be protected at all costs. 

In the articles it was shown how 
the trade associations have worked 
to give the consumer better, cleaner, 
more wholesome, cheaper products. 
It described how they have set up 
protective bureaus to insure qual- 
ity of merchandise and demon- 
strated how they have been in- 
directly helping consumers by 
making more secure the jobs of the 
thousands of consumers who work 
for the members of trade associa- 
tion groups. 

The association movement has 
accepted plenty of challenges in the 
past, but in the present day of con- 
sumer propaganda it faces perhaps 
one of the greatest challenges that 
has been put up to American busi- 
ness. 

Working co-operatively through 
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trade associations American manu- 
facturers can do a tremendous job 
of education. 

They can point out the high cost 
of making new and approved prod- 
ucts available to consumers. They 
can tell about the great research 
laboratories maintained by large 
corporations. They can describe 
the thousands of patents taken out 
each year, patents which eventually 
mean better and cheaper products 
for the buyer. 

They can rip into pieces the 
fallacy that because the ingredients 
that go into a product are very 
cheap while the completed product 
is sold to the consumer at a com- 
paratively high price, therefore, the 
consumer is being gouged. 

They can show why there has 
to be under our present system of 
distribution in many cases a sur- 
prising spread between the cost of 
raw materials and the cost of the 
finished product. They can demon- 
strate, further, how little of this 
spread can be taken: up without 
revolutionizing the present system. 

They can also tear down that 
other important fallacy that adver- 
tising places a tremendous burden 
upon the back of the consumer. 
Manufacturers in the food field, 
for instance, can demonstrate the 
fact that if they eliminated all of 
their advertising tomorrow most of 
them could not reduce the cost of 
their product to the consumer even 
one cent. Furthermore, they can 
demonstrate the service value of 
advertising and what it really has 
done to raise consumer standards 
of living. 


Can Show Fallacy of 
Poor Product 


They can point out by a definite 
example what usually happens, Mr 
Schlink’s Consumers’ Research not- 
withstanding, to the manufacturer 
who persistently attempts to foist 
a poor product on the consumer. 
They can demonstrate the tre- 
mendous force of consumer ostra- 
cism when it once gets to work upon 
the shoddy, badly built product. 

Finally there is a big educational 
job to be done to show the con- 
sumer how he himself contributes 
to the high cost of merchandise by 
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returned goods, bad debts, and 
various other consumer practices 
that have come to be considered 
by the consumer as one of his 
rights. No one will deny him these 
rights, but he must be made to 
realize that he has to pay for them. 

It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to outline a detailed program 
for trade associations. Every as- 
sociation knows the problems in its 
field and can outline its own pro- 
gram. Actually a number of trade 
association executives are today 
seriously considering methods of 
combating the unfair propaganda 
which, mixed with the good, is 
working such an injustice on the 
American manufacturer. 

There are two great obstacles in 
the way of the proper association 
program. 

The first and perhaps worst, is 
the unwillingness of many manu- 
facturers to realize that an actual 
consumer revolt is under way. 
Many of those manufacturers who 
are spending thousands of dollars 
in consumer research to find out 
whether women like pink or white 
cheese or if they have large kitch- 
ens or small kitchens, might be 
surprised if they would spend one- 
tenth of the sums spent on product 
research to look into the minds of 
typical consumers. They might be 
shocked to find how an increasing 
number of consumers are deriding 
all advertising on the basis of the 
cheap and shoddy advertising of a 
comparatively few manufacturers. 

Therefore, the first step in any 
association campaign of consumer 
education must be one of educating 
manufacturers to the seriousness 
of the situation. 

The second obstacle will be the 
total lack of ability of some manu- 
facturers to appreciate how much 
truth there is in the propaganda 
directed at the consumer. Any co- 


+ 


J. A. Dickson Advanced by 
“Herald and Examiner” 


John A. Dickson has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. He was 
formerly vice-president of the Mitchell- 
Faust Advertising Company and joined 
the Herald and Examiner last Septem- 
ber as head of a new division which 
concentrates on State Street advertising. 
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operative groups starting an educa- 
tional program must do so on the 
premise that the self-elected friends 
of the consumer are for the most 
part honestly convinced and quite 
ignorant of the fact that far too 
much of their propaganda is based 
on subconscious prejudice. 

In many cases the unfair propa- 
ganda must be met by direct con- 
tradiction. In other cases it is 
better met by a wholehearted co- 
operation of the manufacturer 
with the friends of the consumer 

As a matter of fact, the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board has a lot 
to teach the manufacturer if he 
will learn. On the other hand, he 
has a lot to teach the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, if that Board will 
once climb down from its position 
that the manufacturer is actuated 
almost entirely by self-seeking, 
selfish motives. 

It will be a mistake if associa- 
tions conduct propaganda on the 
basis that the consumer movement 
is entirely subversive, that it is in- 
spired by Stalin and therefore must 
be fought with stupid, flag-waving 
gestures. 

There is grave danger today that 
certain manufacturing groups may 
rush into print with statements that 
will harm their cause far more 
than it can be helped. 

If trade associations were to 
make a thorough survey of con- 
sumer propaganda, sifting the good 
from the bad, looking not only for 
the weaknesses of the propaganda 
but also for the weaknesses of 
their position, most consumers and 
manufacturers would benefit tre- 
mendously. 

Gentlemen of the trade associa- 
tion movement, there is the job. 
Are the trade associations of the 
country strong enough and wise 
enough to live up to it? 

The answer is, “Yes.” 


+ 


S. L. and W. P. Smith 
Join Hoyt Agency 

The Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, has added to its 
staff Sherman L. Smith, who will be 
located in the Boston office as an ac- 
count executive, and William P. Smith, 
who becomes a member of the New 
York copy staff. Both have been with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc. 
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Oc. Nn. P. 
Three months before the tidal wave of buying, the public 


consulted the Condé Nast Publications on what to buy. 


Our best subscription season in 10 years was Fall 1933. We 


wrote 85,758 class subscription orders in Sept.-Dec. . . . 


24,459 and 21,568 ahead of 1929 and 1928, boom years. 


The Condé Nast Publications 
VOGUE*VANITY FAIR* HOUSE & GARDEN 
lead the luxury market 
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the truest in their influence 
are works of fiction. They re- 
arrange, they repeat, they 
clarify the lessons of life,“ 
said Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
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Qnly a handful of books 
ever reached the circulation Cosmo- 
2 reaches month in and month out 


Remote in distance, countless in number, the Chinese 
seemed dull laundry-men or chop-suey waiters until a 
series of novels, written in the elementally simple style 
of the Bible, showed millions of Americans that Chinese 
men and women experience the same basic griefs and 
joys that we do. w Dozens of histories, hundreds of 
reports, thousands of newspaper dispatches never gave 
us the understanding of a nation three times as pop- 
ulous as ours that Pearl Buck did in her Cosmopolitan 
novels, “Sons” and “The Mother”. w GREAT FICTION 
quickens our comprehension; gives us sympathy and 
understanding. People who read GREAT FICTION today 
find their EMOTIONS stirred, their minds active, their 
wishes and desires stimulated. w Your advertising, pro- 
jected against this Cosmopolitan background is colored 
with interest, highlighted with action. w Persistent gain 
in 1934 lineage and revenue is substantial evidence 
of the extra value in Cosmopolitan’s GREAT FICTION. 


OSMOPOLITAN 





Relaxation, with Soap 











NTER, now, the New Deal 
bath tub to help solve the prob- 
lem of what to do with leisure. 

In its branch cities, the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
is staging pre-views of a tub that 
combines aesthetic appeal with 
qualities of utility, to the end that 
the bather may bathe, not only in 
comfort, but even in downright 
luxury. 

The new tub’s bottom is flat, 
and thus more nearly skid-proof 
than the bottoms of conventional 
tubs. Built into its sides are re- 
cessed seats for foot-bathing and 
splashing. 


+ 


Jocelyn with Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Glen Jocelyn has joined the copy staff 
ef Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York 


agency. He was formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Bamberger’s, and 
before entering the department store 
field had been copy chief of Lavin & Co., 
Boston agency. 

eee 


B. B. D. & O. Elects Bates 

T. L. Bates, account representative, 
has been elected vice-president of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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Altogether, so its makers be- 
lieve, this newest achievement in 
plumbing will appeal to those per- 
sons who, while they bathe, like to 
smoke, or even sit deep in hot 
water and read. 

To introduce the new tub to dis- 
tributing channels, the proud mak- 
ers are running teaser copy in 
trade papers. To introduce it to 
consumers, they will carry the an- 
nouncement in newspapers in 
seventy-five cities and in consumer 
magazines. In addition, the sched- 
ule provides for advertising in 
architectural and plumbing-and- 
heating publications. 


+ 


Weymouth Leaves Lorillard 

E. G. Weymouth has resigned as 
vice-president of the P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, New York. He directed the ad 
vertising of Old Gold cigarettes. This 
advertising is now in charge of H. A 
Kent and W. A. Warch. 

* . . 

Luden’s Account to Mathes 

Luden’s, Inc., Reading, Pa., cough 
drops, has appointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
New York, as advertising counsel for 
all Luden’s products. Plans for a new 
campaign are now being prepared. 
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Ask Them to Buy! 


After All, This Is Secret of Selling, and Here Are Examples to 
Prove It 


By Herbert Metz 


Sales Promotion Manager, Graybar Electric Co. 


|' advertising is creating desire 
which brings the consumer to 
the retailer in a buying mood, and 
merchandising consists in present- 
ing the article to the consumer to 
the best advantage, what is selling? 
Selling, it seems to me, is striking 
the spark which inflames the po- 
tential buyer into action. 

But it is like making a nice mess 
of hasenpfeffer—first, you have to 
catch the rabbit. And what we 
need today is more enthusiastic 
rabbit hunters. The bushes are 
becoming fairly alive with poten- 
tial consumers, but the latter have 
acquired the wariness bred of four 
lean years of self-denial. They 
have learned to shy from the 


“hunter,” but they are accumulat- 

ing the means to look their ma- 

terial desires in the face again. 
sriefly, refresh your mind with 


these encouraging facts: Payrolls 
are fattening, with the gain in 
February as compared with Janu- 
ary the greatest one-month in- 
crease in fifteen years. February 
employment increase has only been 
exceeded three times in fifteen 
years. Farmers’ cash income in 
February was 63 per cent above a 
year ago. 

Lush fields are being prepared 
ior the salesman, if he has the 
mettle to belong to that group por- 
trayed so well by Rex F. Clarke 
in a recent issue of Printers’ INK, 

en he said: “Every salesman 
is engaged in the most thrilling 
ind of a sales contest every day. 

hat is, if he is worth a tinker’s 
n—and if your proposition is 
good. The contest is between 
things he wants for himself 
nd family and his ability to buy 

m.” 

\ salesman with that spirit 

esn’t need a secondary contest 

egg him on, any more than a 
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rabbit hunter or bird-dog man 
needs a prize to keep him eagerly 
at it till he gets what he went out 
to get. And I quite agree with 
Mr. Clarke that the lowest common 
denominator of all sales contests 
breaks down into’ kindergarten 
stuff. 

The great difficulty is, however, 
that many salesmen (including re- 
tailers) lack the persistence and 
enthusiasm of the rabbit hunter. 
It is lamentably true that many a 
salesman who would wilt under a 
lot of turn-downs is able to keep 
his mind on the goal of a fantastic 
sales contest. There is an illusion 
about the contest which enables 
him to take it and keep on going 
in a superhuman—for him—effort 
to reach the “mother lode” of solid 
gold. 


Not a Defense of 
Sales Contests 


But this is not said in defense 
of sales contests. It is more of an 
indictment of the flabby salesman 
who needs to kid himself into do- 
ing a job of work. Such a man 
wants to be a salesman, but too 
often he gets into the attitude of 
the big Negro who wanted to get 
in ‘the money in the prize ring. 
In his first contest he quickly de- 
cided that the mettle of his oppon- 
ent was too much for him and he 
went to the mat. His second saw 
that he was stalling and yelled at 
him, “Ain’t yuh goin’ to fight no 
moh?” Recumbent Rastus raised 
his head and replied, “Yessah, I’se 
gwine to fight some moh—but not 
now!” 

Contests seldom, if ever, make 
better salesmen of mediocre ma- 
terial. The sole excuse for them is 
that they do make some of the 
weak sisters stand up and take it 
longer. And as a matter of aver- 
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ages, they do get more orders, 
while the contest lasts. In our or- 
ganization we have a man who 
wins or is high up among the win- 
ners in every contest, no matter 
what it is, and he is a top salesman 
all the time—contest or not. 

Ratios probably vary, but in 
every organization I believe it is 
true that a relatively few sales- 
men do most of the selling, year in 
and year out—and the same thing 
holds for retailers. So far as these 
men are concerned, the sales man- 
ager has no problem. The sales 
contest is merely a deplorable de- 
vice to keep the others on their 
feet, though groggy. Condemn it 
as we may, there is something 
about a contest of any kind which 
puts viscera into an otherwise 
vacuum. And you've got to have 
guts to be a salesman. Once I 
knew a testy old sales manager 
who used to sputter, exasperatedly, 
“Damn a man who isn’t a sales- 
man!” The more I learn about 
this selling business, the more I 
feel like cussing out the salesman 
who isn’t a man. 

It is the indifferent, lackadaisical 
selling, with no gumption to it, 
that lets business down. In the 
last two years (you have probably 
had the same experience) no one 
has asked me to buy anything— 
save life insurance. And yet, what 
company hasn’t needed to sell! But 
how can they sell-when they don’t 
hunt out potential consumers and 
ask ’em to buy, tell "em why and 
strike that spark that brings ac- 
tion? Figuratively, in times like 
these you’ve got to rub the con- 
sumer’s nose up against the mer- 
chandise, tell him why he needs it, 
and ask him to buy. 


An Idea That Sold 
Some Clocks 


Some retailers do this, but not 
many. Recently I went into the 
store of an electrical supply man 
and asked him about his sales of 
electric clocks. Hadn't sold one in 
a long time he said. “Have you 
asked anyone to buy?” I inquired. 
He didn’t seem to understand— 
had a window display in and clocks 
on the counter—no one seemed to 
want ‘em. 


INK 
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“Do you really want to sell some 
clocks?” I asked him. 

“Yeah,” he replied—expecting a 
catch somewhere. 

He followed the simple plan | 


_ gave him for asking ’em to buy. It 


was this—go down to the station 
in the morning and take the |i- 
cense numbers of commuters’ cars 
which dash up to the station in the 
nick of time to get their owners on 
the morning trains—get their 
names and go around in the evening 
with a clock to put in on trial. Tel] 
them that with that clock in the 
house they will never miss a train; 
leave it a week and go back and— 
well, try to take it away. That 
dealer had never thought of that! 
In the summer months he got 
ambitious with fans. Picking out 
a likely prospect, he would put 
a fan in his coupe on a sultry 
evening and take it around for a 
free trial. In a few days he made 
a sale, and his coupe carried a lot 
of fans that didn’t come back. 


House-to-House Selling 
Needs Technique 


Of course, there’s a technique to 
this house-to-house selling that 
some retailers never learn. One 
way to learn is to watch the men 
who are accomplished at it. The 
retailer can learn by asking his 
own wife why she opens the door 
and admits some salesmen and not 
others. An interesting point came 
to my attention one day when | 
was puttering around the house. A 
car drove up in front and Mrs 
Metz made some remark about 
there’s the So-and-So man, and said 
she wasn’t going to let him in. Just 
a few minutes later I went down- 
stairs and found that he was in 
and she had bought two of the ar 
ticles he sold. 

As he was going I said, “Young 
man, I will buy any article you 
have got there, if you will tell me 
how you got into this house when 
Mrs. Metz told me she wasn’t go 
ing to let you in.” 

“Just wait a minute.” he said 
“When I ring the bell, you come 
to the door.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Metz,” he 
said when I opened the door. He 
had his hat in one hand and his 
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THE DAILY NEWS PERCENT- 
AGE OF TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING IN ALL CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


. « « in the 

percentage of TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 
ADVERTISING in Chicago daily 
newspapers ...in the years when 
smaller advertising budgets had 
bigger jobs to do. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


EVERY YEAR A YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK —CHICAGO —PHILADELPHIA— DETROIT— SAN FRANCISCO 
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sample case under the other arm. 
It was a bright sunshiny day—but, 
very carefully he was kicking out 
of a pair of rubbers. 

“No woman,” he grinned at me, 
“would have the heart to make me 
put my rubbers on again.” 

Just one of the little touches, | 
say, that puts art in selling. And 
this young fellow showed me the 
little rubber balls and glass beads 
that were stuffed in his pockets. 
“One of those balls,” he explained, 
“costs me only a nickel. It’s noth- 
ing, because the quickest way to a 
woman’s purse is through the 
hearts of the children.” 


A Salesman Who 
Used Headwork 

That salesman had the real inter- 
ests of the buyer at heart, for he 
demonstrated a care for her rugs 
and her children. And _ that 


is something that enters into every 
sale. One of our salesmen demon- 
strated that same sort of headwork 
on an entirely different kind of 
selling job. A central station in a 
certain large city was about to 


put on another sales campaign on 
electric irons in order to build up 
its electric current load to still 
higher figures. The management 
had done this very successfully in 
the past and wanted some more of 
the same. Handicapped by price, 
our salesman was being left at the 
post, till he went after the buyer. 

But he didn’t sharpen his pencil 
on prices; he sharpened his wits 
instead. He offered heating pads 
and clocks to be sold to consumers 
in a combination offer. The utility 
man laughed in his face—any be- 
ginner knew that pads used up 
juice, of course, but only when 
there was occasional need for 
them. Clocks used only 4 watts 
per hour. But irons took 1,000 
Watts, and he was selling current. 

“You have made a reputation 
with irons, haven’t you?” our man 
asked. “Got high saturation, eh?” 

“We figure it out at 98.2 per 
cent,” said the buyer, with great 
satisfaction. 

“You’re not selling any more 
current that way, then,” said our 
salesman—‘“‘you’re just swapping 
old irons for new and not increas- 
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ing your current load. Clocks may 
not eat current like irons, but they 
burn 4 watts per hour, per day, 
per home. And it’s all new load 
And every heating pad you sell 
represents new load going on your 
line. Not so much—but new! 
Think that over.” He came out 
of there with a big order for pads 
and clocks, just by refusing to 
fold up when he lost out on irons, 

After all, the most thrilling con- 
tests for salesmen worth their salt 
are with competition. Take a job 
one of our salesmen did on electric 
sewing machines. A big depart- 
ment store was about to place a 
large order and planned to so some 
stirring advertising and merchan- 
dising. Our salesman met stiff price 
competition. The buyer showed 
him advertisements of three or four 
other stores in the town featuring 
sewing machines at prices impos- 
sible on our line. The best our 
man could do was to get a little 
time to turn around. 


Bought Samples of 
Competitors’ Machines 


Then he went to the competing 
stores and bought samples of the 
products they were offering. His 
next move was to telephone the 
buyer and tell him that he was 
ready to meet the prices of com- 
petition now. If the buyer would 
come right over to the office he had 
the machines ready to show him. 

When the buyer arrived he made 
a quick examination of the ma- 
chines and said, “No, not at all 
You’re not getting any of these 
machines for me. We couldn't 
stand back of any such product.” 

The salesman then brought out 
little tags, plainly lettered with 
the names of competing stores and 
tied one to each of the machines 
“There’s your competition,” he 
said. And that ended the price 
argument and supplied all the spark 
that was needed for sales action. 

Salesmen get a real kick out of 
such situations; but the kind of 
selling we always need a whole lot 
more of is the simple going out 
after ‘em and asking ’em to bu) 
It is hard to believe that a sales- 
man could fail to do that when the 
first move is made by the potential 
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buyer; but a friend of mine told 
me of such an incident the other 
day. f 

This man’s wife was rooting 
hard for a new car. He was half- 
willing, but standoffish—not quite 
ready to commit himself. Finally, 
he compromised by telling her to 
call up a certain dealer and find out 
if there wasn’t a demonstration car 
in good condition or a repossessed 
car with but little mileage on it— 
something that would look new. 
She did. “No,” said the man on the 
other end of the wire, “I’m sorry, 
Mrs. Blank, but we're all cleaned 
out of such jobs now.” 

That woman was just itching to 
walk into the salesroom and look 
over the shiny new cars, with soft 

+ 
Maclean Advances Donaldson 

G. R. Donaldson, for the last eight 
years manager of the New York office 
of The Maclean Publishing Company, 
Ltd., is returning to Toronto as adver- 
tising manager of Maclean’s Magazine. 
He had been with this publication for 
some years in Toronto before going to 
New York. : 

E. B. Harshaw, who has been in 
charge of Maclean’s in the Montreal 
office, will become manager at New 
York on May 1. 

He will be succeeded at Montreal by 
O. M. Gilmaster who has been in charge 
of Montreal representation of Canadian 
Homes and Gardens and Mayfair, Mac- 
lean publications. 

- - 
Griswold Merges with Reese 

The Griswold Company, New York, 
advertising and merchandising coun- 
sellor, has been merged with Thomas H. 
Reese & Company, advertising agency of 
that city. Arthur R. Griswold, a for- 
mer vice-president of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., becomes vice-president of the 
Reese agency. 

. _ 
Petry Appointed 

Stations KFI and KECA, Los An- 
geles, WIOD, Miami Beach, and 
WFBR, Baltimore, have appointed Ed- 
ward Petry & Co., Inc., radio station 
representative, as their exclusive na- 
tional representative. 

° 


Made Space Buyer, Lesan 
J. B. Peters, who has been with the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, for the last two years, is 
now space buyer of that agency. 
o -_ o 


Coffee Account to B BD & O 

The Andreson-Ryan Coffee Company, 
Duluth, Arco Coffee, has appointed Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
as advertising counsel. 
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upholstery and gleaming chromium 
plating. She had given notice that 
she was in the market, and any 
salesman might have known that 
she could have been urged a step 
further, from a “good as new” to 
a real new car. But there was no 
follow-up of any kind. And about 
two weeks later she and her hus- 
band stopped to look in another 
salesroom, were invited in and 
signed on the dotted line. 

The opportunity to cash in on 
just a little extra sales effort is 
getting sweeter and sweeter as the 
business recovery progresses and 
people accumulate buying power. 
That is why I say that what busi- 
ness needs today is more—and 
more persistent—rabbit hunters. 

+ 
W. A. Sturgis Joins Thompson 

William A. Sturgis has joined the 
Wall Street office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 

He has been vice-president of Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency which, effective April 
30, will cease operations through volun- 
tary dissolution. 

ecause of business conditions and 
the continued illness of several of its 
senior officers, the agency announces, it 
was decided to discontinue operations on 
this date and to distribute the assets 
among the stockholders. 

a J * 


Cormier, General Manager, WOR 


A. A. Cormier, sales director of 
WOR, Newark, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed general manager. He has been 
with this station since 1926 and was its 
first time salesman. Mr. rmier also 
is chairman of the executive committee 
of Group Broadcasters, Inc. 

Theodore C. Streibert is now assistant 
to the president, Alfred J. McCosker. 
Walter Neff, who has been assistant 
to Mr. Cormier, becomes sales manager. 

- . 


With Boston Agency 


A. Peel, formerly vice-president of 
the A. Conover Company, Boston 
agency, is now president and treasurer 
of Keystone Associates, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Henry W. Palmer, 
Jr., and Edward Crane Denton are vice- 
presidents. Mr. Palmer had been an 
account executive with the Conover 
agency. Mr. Denton conducted his own 
advertising art studio. P 


Death of Hal Marchbanks 


Hal Marchbanks, widely known for 
his printing achievements, died at New 
York last week, aged fifty-six. For 
years he operated the Marchbanks Press 
where he printed many books for private 
circulation. He was credited with the 
revival of Caslon Old Style type. 


J. 
S. 








ERTAIN things are 
definitely certain .. . 
dependably sure. 


Tomorrow, the sun 
will rise. 

Tomorrow, men and 
women in over 600,- 
000 homes will read 
advertising in the New 
York Evening Journal 
... and will respond 


to it in great numbers. 


Do you think the com- 
parison too strong? 


Then ask the manu- 
facturers who know 
that it is true ... who 
have found to their 
great profit that the 
Journal is a neverfail- 
ing force . . . both in 
point of consumer re- 
sponse and of dealer 
cooperation. 





A Neverfailing Selling Foree 


TONALLY REPRESENTED BY . 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








Groucho Says: 


No Death Knell of Advertising 


BLL there’s a big campaign on. 
Its slogan is, “Advertising is 
unsound, wasteful. Cut it out!” 
Or words to that effect. This cam- 
paign isn’t spending much dough 
for space yet, except for hiring 
halls. Quite a bit of free space. 
Some advertisers are helping this 
campaign along. How? By put- 
ting out advertising which is un- 
sound, wasteful, silly—and thus 
trying to prove the other fellow’s 


case. 

Now Bill, follow me closely. Ad- 
vertising is a part of the capitalis- 
tic system. As it costs money, it 
may add to the cost of merchan- 
dise. Are you with me so far, Bill? 
No? Might as well be, you can’t 
deny any of it. Oh, yes, I know it 
makes sales easier, and may’ thus 
reduce costs. But never mind that 
now. Advertising tries to bulldoze 
or kid the public; some of it does, 
and so that part of it is against 
public welfare. 

Pretty good case for the killers 
of advertising, eh? I'll say it’s a 
strong case. Trouble is the case is 
made against the wrong de fendant— 
Advertising. The defendant should 
be the grasping, crooked or silly 
Advertisers. 

If advertising gives valuable in- 
formation which its reader wants, 
then it has an economic function. 
Bill, do you know what an eco- 
nomic function is? Good. If ad- 
vertising entertains nicely as well 
as instructs truly, then it has still 


+ 


Represents “St. Nicholas” 

Miss Esther Merriam Ames has 
joined the New York office staff of St. 
Nicholas Magazine, as Eastern adver- 
tising representative, with headquarters 
at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. Miss 
Ames was with Child Life. More re- 
cently she has been in charge of the 
New York office of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., 
advertising agency. 


Joins Tower Magazines 

Walter R. Holmes has joined the 
Eastern sales staff of Tower Magazines, 
New York. 


more of an economic function. [If 
advertising reflects justifiable sel{- 
respect of an advertiser and passes 
it on to his customer when the 
customer buys good merchandise 
worth the price, then it has addi- 
tional worth. If on top of that 
it furnishes employment to a very 
large group of people, there may 
be an economic function there. 

No justice, no sense of necessary 
public protection can condemn 
passing out information about 
things which should or do inter- 
est people. 

Kill advertising? Annihilate a 
river because it sometimes gets 
muddy. Tell worhen they can't 
wear pretty clothes. Prove that all 
jokes are insanitary and unsound 
and must be abolished. Expunge 
sex from the universe. Turn all 
art into statistical graphs, trade all 
radio sets for adding machines 
Just as easy as to kill advertising. 
Only thing that can kill advertising 
is something that will wipe out all 
human desire to get the news. 

But, Bill, maybe you'll agree 
with me, all that is no reason why 
sO many advertisers should keep 
on kidding themselves with the idea 
that talking sense in an ad has no 
value. 

Ethics ? Don’t know as ethics have 
anything particularly to do with it 
When you hear or see an ad adver 
tising the death of advertising, you 
can gamble on its being a fake ad 

GroucHo. 


+ 
Lovejoy Heads Eastman Kodak 


William G. Stuber has been electe:| 
chairman of the board of directors of th« 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rocheste: 
N. Y., and Frank W. Lovejoy has been 
elected president. Mr. Stuber, who had 
been president, reached his seventieth 
birthday last week and desired to lx 
relieved of the duties of the presidency 
Mr. Lovejoy formerly was senior vice- 
president. 

eee 
With Federated Service 

The Federated Sales Service, Boston, 
has appointed A. P. Finlev as division 
manager for the State of Ohio, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. 
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Cunard Fighting Exchange 
Rate Fallacy 


Alice in Wonderland Copy Ridicules Travel Cost Idea 


ie is almost impossible to over- 
come an exaggerated prejudice 
by the sole use of sober facts. If 
the great American public gets an 


shows Alice, the Mock Turtle and 
the Gryphon and the copy com- 
mences as follows: 

“We've had a lot of arithmetic,’ 





idea firmly enough in- 
grained in its somewhat 
spongy mind, said idea soon 
gets into “they say” class. 
When “they” start “say- 
ing” loudly and frequently, 
the gentleman on the other 
side of the argument is 
likely to suffer. 

At the present moment 
the transatlantic steamship 
lines have been suffering 
from an overdose of “they- 
saying” about exchange 
rates. When the United 
States went off the gold 
standard, exchange jumped 
overnight from a some- 
what esoteric subject in 
the more obscure parts of 
the financial pages to a 
topic of first page national 
news. Almost immediately, 
there grew up a volume 
of gossip that travel in 
Europe during the current 
summer would be a very 
expensive proposition due 
to the new rates of ex- 
change. 

Cunard has decided to 
fight this idea aggressively 
through advertising. This 
company, which has used 
advertising consistently for 
a number of years to ac- 
complish about all the odd 





“Well,” said Alice, smooth 
ing her pinatore. “lt seems that the 


Cunerd Line, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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jobs that ought to be ac- 

complished in building  transat- 

lantic traffic, decided that since 

there is always a mad-hatterish 

quality about gossip, the way to 

meet such gossip is by gentle and 
easant ridicule. 

Therefore, the company is run- 
ning a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements based on Alice in Won- 
derland. 

For instance, one advertisement 


said the Mock Turtle, including the 
Gryphon in his glass, “but we can’t 
figure out how anyone can go to 
Europe this year.” 

“Why that’s simple,” said Alice. 
“You just send your baggage down 
to the pier and go aboard a steam- 
ship.” 

“But, exchange rates,” shouted 
the other two in chorus. 

Alice looked blank. “So what?” 


25 
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she said. “Just what have exchange 
rates to do with a round trip 
steamship passage from New 
York?” 

The copy then continues to show 
how much lower 1934 rates are 
than those of 1926, President 
Roosevelt’s year of normalcy, and 
also to point out that in many 
European countries while the value 
of the dollar is down so also are 
travel costs, hotel rates and other 
items of the traveler’s budget. 

Other advertisements in the 
series, using illustrations that copy 
Tenniel’s unforgettable pictures, 
employ the Alice technique for in- 
troductions and then carry on with 
a straight argument in the body of 
the copy. 

In addition to the newspaper 
campaign the company is sending 
a series of bulletins to travel 
agents. These are called the “Cun- 
ard’s ‘Alice in Wonderland’ Series” 
and are arranged for filing. 

The bulletins are in two colors 
and on the cover of each is a pic- 
ture showing some characters from 


—_ 


Death of Franklin C. Mars 


Franklin C. Mars, head of Mars, Inc., 
Chicago, candy manufacturer, died at 
Baltimore, Md., last week, in his fifty- 
first year. He began selling candy at 
the age of nineteen. In 1910 he entered 
the wholesale candy business in Tacoma, 
Wash., and founded the Mar-O-Bar 
Company in Minneapolis in 1920. He 
introduced the Milky Way bar in 1923, 
which developed into one of the largest 
selling candy bars on the market. In 
1927, his company was_ incorporated 
under the name of Mars, Inc., and two 
years later the business was moved to 
Chicago. During the last year he had 
been working out a code for specialty 
manufacturers. 

. . . 


Mavis Talcum Starts Campaign 


An_ advertising campaign will be 
launched on April 22 in Sunday news- 
papers in thirty-six cities by V. Vivau- 
dou, Inc.,, New York, on Mavis Tal- 
cum, The campaign will continue into 
the fall. As in the campaign last year, 
advertising will urge the use of powder 
not only * the face but for the whole 
body, for body comfort and protection. 


Peck Made Woolworth Director 

Fremont C. Peck, publisher of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Times-Union, has been 
elected a director of the F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. 
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Alice in Wonderland. The first 
inside page carries a dialog be- 
tween Alice and some member of 
the Wonderland cast. And then 
the second page launches into a 
fact argument concerning what 
has actually happened to exchange 
rates. 

On the back of the bulletins are 
travel bargains, five different ones 
on each bulletin. Typical of these 
is the following: 

“In Scotland, a seven day tour 
by motor, including hotels, for 
$28.75, or equivalent of $4.10 a 
day.” 

Cunard realizes, of course, that 
the “they-sayers” undoubtedly are 
going to kill some travel business 
to Europe. The company hopes, 
however, that its campaign both 
with the general public and travel 
agents will pile enough ridicule on 
the exaggerated ideas of the effect 
of exchange rates so that the num- 
ber of tourists affected will not 
reach the number that it would 
have if the company had not met 
the issue aggressively. 


a 


Form General Gravure, Inc. 


General Gravure, Inc., designers and 
printers of photogravure, has _ been 
formed at 50 East 19th Street, New 
York. Officers are William R. Naughton, 
president, and Raymond N. Getches, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Naughto: 
was at one time with the Art Gravure 
Corporation of which Mr. Getches was 
formerly secretary-treasurer. Frederick 
Rausch is director of sales. He for 
merly was secretary of the Osborne 
Gravure Company and the Werthe: 
Rausch Company. 

. * . 


Syracuse Club Elects 


The board of directors of the Adver 
tising Club of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
elected the following new officers: Pres 
ident, Clarence Keller, promotional di 
rector, Hotel Syracuse; first vice-pres 
ident, John B. Flack, president, John B 
Flack Advertising Agency; second vic« 
president, Grant W. Ernst, advertising 
manager of the Syracuse Post-Standard: 
secretary, H. Osborn, president 
Syracuse Letter Company, and treasurer 
Samuel Joor, advertising manager, First 
Trust & Deposit Company. 

. . os 


Hatch Joins Reliance 


William Dana Hatch, formerly head 
of the direct-mail division of The 
Utility Company, Inc., has joined the 
staff of the Reliance Graphic Corpora 
tion, New York. 
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In BALTIMORE-- 


SUNPAPERS 
in Mareh: 


Daily (M&E) 


-THE EVENING SUN 
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Harpoons and Brewers 


THE BREWER AND MALTSTER 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer was more than a lit- 
tle interested in reading your edi- 
torial, “Bourbons of Brewing” in 
your March 22 issue. Particularly 
interesting is your statement, 
“There is still a great future for 
brewing.” We find it possible to 
agree with this statement without 
considering the qualifying effects 
of the word “still.” 

“After all,” you continue, after 
reminding the brewing field that 
conditions have changed since 1916 
and that advertising and merchan- 
dising have been revolutionized, 
“one wonders if the old-time meth- 
ods were so hot anyway. Their 
chief result was national Prohibi- 
tion—which wasn’t exactly a boon 
to brewing.” 

There were things that led to 
national Prohibition other than 
the methods of brewers. There 
was, you may remember, a certain 
greed on the part of a group of 
American industrialists who looked 
longingly at the profits made in 
beer and hoped that through the 
medium of national Prohibition 
those profits might be diverted into 
their own channels. They there- 
fore financed with huge sums the 
movement for national Prohibition, 
pouring great amounts into the 
coffers of those organizations 
which firmly believed that Pro- 
hibition could be made successful. 

No one is prepared to believe 
that these great industrialists sup- 
ported Prohibition because they 
felt they were doing the common 
man any good. 

It has taken a great many years 


e 


Daniels with Criterion 


Edward B. Daniels has joined the 
Criterion Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, as director of sales promo- 
tion to work in conjunction with Robert 
W. Criddle, newly appointed  vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Daniels 
was associated for nine years with the 


General Outdoor Advertising Company. - 


for Prohibitionist forces to learn 
that the common man is capable of 
doing a great deal of his own 
thinking. 

Meantime, as you say, advertis- 
ing and merchandising have been 
revolutionized and certain brewers 
are falling back into the ways of 
1916. However, who can say what 
heights of merchandising perfec- 
tion the brewing industry might 
have reached had it not been tem- 
porarily strangled out of existence 
by greed and prejudice? 

What other American industry, 
forced to take a holiday of more 
than a decade, could possibly have 
staged the come-back that the 
American brewing industry staged 
in the few months it has been per- 
mitted to operate legally? 

What other American industry 
burdened to the breaking point 
with taxation and at the same time 
deprived of a sound retail struc- 
ture would continue to take the 
unwarranted criticism that the 
brewing industry has been made the 
object of and still keep its equilib- 
rium? 

When you are considering the 
amazing thick-headedness of brew- 
ers, perhaps the few points made 
here will help you to understand 
that the brewing industry is not 
opposed to progress but certainly 
cannot be expected to absorb in 
the matter of a few months what 
it has taken other American indus- 
tries fifteen years to learn. 

Printers’ INK can be a great 
help to the brewing industry if it 
will try the simple expedient of 
tossing a life saver instead of 
throwing a harpoon. 

James V. MALone, 
Editorial Director. 


— 


Joins Kable-Colcord 


Francis A. Harper, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed head of the copy and creative 
departments of the Kable-Colcord Com 
pany, Chicago. Previous connections 
include Leon Livingston, Inc., San Fran 
cisco; Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi 
cago, and C. C. Winningham, Inc 
Detroit. 
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Criterion Photocraft 


Inexpensive Cataloging 


HE Landis Machine Company 

makes threading machines of 
many types, from pipe threaders 
of comparatively simple construc- 
tion to automatic forming and 
threading machines, which produce 
up to 1,800 bolts an hour. One 
operator and a helper can look 
after a battery of eight of these 
machines, so it is evident that they 
are highly automatic—quite a piece 
of machinery, in fact. 

Naturally, everybody who makes 
inquiry regarding a machine that 
will do a specified job is not inter- 
ested particularly in something else 
of the company’s manufacture. So 
each different type of machine has 
been made the subject of a special 
bulletin: 


— 


Desgrey Joins Magazine Group 
Charles""H: - Desgrey, formerly with 


Psychology,.is- now associated with 
Dagobert D.- Runes, New York, pub- 
lisher of A.group of magazines. He will 
be ‘vice-président in charge of business 
and advertising management. 

o . o 


Has Gin Account 

Dominion Distillers, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., “Old Yorke” gn. has appointed 
Ralph Rossiter, Inc., New York agency, 
as advertising and merchandising coun- 
sel. Newspapers will be used. 


When a letter tells of a need for 
a half-inch pipe and nipple thread 
ing machine, Bulletin D-64 is sent 
If an inquiry of a general nature 
is received, having to do with pipe- 
threading machinery, a dozen or 
so bulletins are gathered  to- 
gether and put in a_loose-leaf 
binder. 

With an identifying cover, this 
becomes a Landis catalog of pipe- 
threading machinery. In like man 
ner, the bulletins descriptive of the 
machines other than those of a 
pipe-threading variety, gathered 
under a common binder become a 
general catalog. 

Result: Money saved in catalog 
production and confusion lessened 
at point of purchase. 


+ 
Collins with McClure 


Lorin C. Collins has joined the staff 
of L. F. McClure, Chicago publishers’ 
representative. He was formerly space 
buyer with Collins-Kirk, Inc., later 
with Woman’s World and, more re 
cently, with the P. P. Willis Corpora 
tion, Chicago agency. 

eee 


Represents Automotive Paper 

Maxwell A. Brown has been ap 
pointed Western representative at Chi- 
cago, of Automotive Merchandising. He 
succeeds J. W. oods. 
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Advertising Must Fight, as 
Well as Clean Up 





Mr. Hodges here advances the thought that, while advertising must 
be diligent in cleaning house, it must also fight for its rights. In 
vigorous language he discusses, among other things, the heresies of 
the Brain Trust and tells what advertising should do about them. 
Seated in the national headquarters of the Advertising Federation 


Photocraft 





of America last Thursday, he read (via tele 
the Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati. With 
admonitions become all the more timely. 


one) this message to 
usiness improving, his 








By Gilbert Hodges 
Executive Board, The Sun, New York; Chairman of the 
Board, Advertising Federation of America 


OME of the criticism of adver- 
tising is honest and well de- 
served, and we advertising men are 
the first to admit it, and to seek 


to be observed by the signatories 
thereto. 

So, when some critics contend 
that we have completely abandoned 


he the remedy. ¥ our former codes of ethics, it 
cont Organized advertising has been makes some of us old-timers feel 
ateore on the job for years, working in- like getting up on our hind legs 
pipe- cessantly for better, cleaner and and protesting. For, a cursory 
i: a more accurate advertising, with the glance at our present-day adver- 
—e result that today we can point with _tising will disclose that the great 
leaf pardonable pride to the large mass mass of advertisers are still hold- 
of advertising which is honest, ing fast to the established stand- 
this clean and appealing to the best in- ards of good practice. 9 
pipe- stincts of the public. t As to the charge that advertising 
im. But in these days of economic makes the consumer buy what he 
f the stress when hunger for business is does not need, and encourages him 
of so intense, there is great tempta- in luxurious living. Well, that is 
venad tion, and a noticeable tendency on funny! uae 
- a the part of some of us, to let down From the very beginning man 
the bars, and to forget our high has craved for more and better 
lie ideals and principles. things. And the cravings for com- 
lenind It is to be deeply regretted that fort, convenience, adornment and 


because of a few backsliders ad- 
vertising as a whole has been made 
to suffer in the public mind. 

During the last year, the Adver- 
tising Federation of America has 
maintained a Washington office for 
the sole purpose of standing guard 
during the drafting of the various 
codes, furnishing facts and infor- 
mation to our legislators, and see- 
ing to it that advertising and all 
the parties affected, particularly 
the consumer, are protected. 

As a result, 150 codes now have 
clauses setting forth the ethics and 
Standards of advertising practice 


pleasure have been cultivated by 
advertising in some form or other. 
It is this cultivation of our wants 
and desires which has raised our 
standard of living, advanced our 
civilization, and brought to the 
great mass of our people comforts 
and conveniences enjoyed only by 
the rich in the days gone by. 

No less an authority than Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
made the statement in a recent ad- 
dress, that human progress de- 
pended upon the multiplication of 
our wants rather than of our needs. 
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Our forbears would turn over in 
their graves if they could see the 
extravagant indulgence of the 
great mass of the people today in 
such useless and unnecessary luxu- 
ries as automobiles, ice boxes, bath 
tubs, oil burners, radios, electrical 
appliances, motion pictures, and in- 
numerable other comforts and con- 
veniences which we in this gener- 
ation would find it difficult to do 
without. 

If we want to advance and if 
we want the comforts and pleasures 
of life to be enjoyed by the great- 
est number, then let’s admit the 
charge, and say, “Yes, it’s true; 
advertising does encourage the liv- 
ing of a more abundant life.” For 
this is the universal aspiration of 
mankind. 

x * * 

And now what do we see? Some 
of our young giants of the Brain 
Trust are advocating that adver- 
tising be restricted to the plain un- 
varnished facts; that all praise or 
eulogy of the product be elimi- 
nated, leaving the consumer free to 
choose from the facts alone. 

What a dreary world that would 
be! 

I never did care much for facts 
and figures, and I don’t know any- 
body who does. And the salesman 
who talks statistics and nothing 
else soon finds himself out on the 
sidewalk. 

But with specific reference to 
the present depression, we find that 
in 1929 we were using advertising 
of all kinds at the rate of $2,- 
000,000,000 a year. At the same 
time, we had 5,000,000 salesmen 
traveling the rails and pounding 
the sidewalks. Commencing with 
the crash of 1929, advertising and 
salesmen were substantially re- 
duced until they reached the low 
ebb in March, 1933, at which time 
advertising had dropped well below 
$1,000,000,000, or more than 50 per 
cent, and the number of salesmen 
had dropped below 1,000,000, or 
more than 80 per cent. 

Is it any wonder that buying fell 
off and business ceased to function ? 

It is a well-accepted axiom of 
business that all buying is inspired 
by some form of selling. This be- 
ing so, there is no avoiding the 
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conclusion that the “pulling in of 
horns” which accompanies every 
depression greatly aggravates the 
situation. And the converse of that 
statement is equally true, that the 
increase of selling efforts is one 
of the most vital stimulants to 
recovery. 

So, today, it is interesting to 
note that since March of 1933 
(just one year ago) advertising 
has increased about 20 per cent, 
and it is fair to assume that about 
the same percentage of salesmen 
have been added to the payrolls. 

Once again, the upward climb 
which started in last year has been 
accompanied by an increase in sell- 
ing efforts. That we have turned 
that elusive corner, there can be 
little doubt. 

As evidence of this fact the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has 
just completed a survey which 
shows that thirty-seven major in- 
dustrial groups in the United States 
which had suffered a net deficit of 
$46,000,000 in 1932, had rolled up a 
net profit of $440,000,000 in 1933. 
Part of the credit for this splendid 
result must be given to increased 
merchandising and advertising pro- 
grams, which sold more goods and 
added greatly to the volume of net 
profits. 


Two Spokesmen for 
Recovery 


Myron Taylor, Chairman of the 
Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in his annual report, 
said that the country had passed 
through the most difficult period in 
its adversity. This statement was 
in agreement with the optimism of 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors, who asserted in 
his review of the last year, that 
industrial recovery is at last under 
way with irresistible force. 

President Roosevelt is more con- 
servative. He says that we seem 
to be on our way, but that we are 
not yet out of the woods. He 
thinks that a brief moment of 
gratification is justified. 

The indications are indisputable 
all along the line that business has 
made substantial progress in the 
last year. And since advertising 
has shown an increase of 20 per 
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MEN’S ADVERTISING 
IN LOS ANGELES 


(For the first three months of 
1934, embracing men’s clothing, 
men’s furnishing goods, sporting 
goods, financial and automotive.) 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Lead Over Nearest Local Paper 


17,900 Lines 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Gain Over Same Period in 1933 


63,616 Lines 


Men buy through The Times for the same reason 
their wives do—because The Times as a big, com- 
plete home-delivered newspaper tells what they want 
to know at the time they want to know it. 


Up and down the whole keyboard of men’s interests 
—-sports, motoring, finance, oil, mining, shipping— 
The Times is overwhelmingly first. 





Williams, Lawrence & 5 ara A ag Representatives: 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, ichigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
10-169 General Motors Nindee Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bidg., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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cent, it seems a safe estimate to 
say that business has shown an 
even greater comeback. 

Now, what of the future? Two 
things must be done. 

First, we must clear the course 
of all doubts, uncertainties and an- 
noyances, so that American busi- 
ness can have a straight, open view 
of the fairway. Recovery still has 
enough natural hazards to over- 
come without building artificial 
bunkers, seemingly just to make 
the game more sporty and difficult. 

I refer, of course, to some of 
the recent laws enacted, and to the 
various bills now pending for the 
regulation and restriction of busi- 
ness. Some of the measures were 
badly needed and will prove highly 
beneficial. On the other hand, I 
regard many of the features not 
only as unnecessary at this par- 
ticular time, but as distinctly harm- 
ful and detrimental to recovery. 

What business wants to know 
is just where it stands—just what 
its rights and obligations are—then 
it can proceed. But so long as the 
pin pricking of business goes on in 
Washington with the threats of 
unnecessary and restrictive legis- 
lation, it is impossible for business 
to know just what to do. 

It is not my desire to criticize 
what is going on in Washington. 
Personally, I think the Administra- 
tion has done a wonderful job in 
meeting the many emergencies 
growing out of the depression. But 
it does seem to me that there has 
been a tendency to reform too 
many things—to reform things 
which have nothing to do with the 
immediate problem of economic re- 
covery. 

Some of the younger officials are 
suggesting some highly theoretical 
notions about reforming our pres- 
ent process of distribution. They 
claim that competitive advertising 
is an economic waste, and propose 
that the Government take over the 

> 
Starts “Inland Yachtsman” 


The Inland Yachtsman is a new 
monthly published by Sirois Publica- 
tions, 400 West Madison St., Chicago. 
Alfred P. Sirois is business manager 
and editor. The A. H. Moulton, Jr., 
Company has been appointed Western 
representative. 
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responsibility of providing the con- 
sumer with merchandise informa- 
tion. 

We have already seen, that if 
advertising had no other purpose 
than to list prices and specifica- 
tions, that we would have to get 
along without it. 

But we all know that advertising 
has a much bigger job to do. It 
must educate. It must persuade. 
It must create demand. A mere 
catalog of information cannot do 
these things, and the interests of 
society demand that they be done. 
Advertising men welcome laws for 
the punishment of false and fraud- 
ulent advertising, as evidenced by 
the Printers’ InK Statute which 
they helped to place on the statute 
books of twenty-five States. 

But laws are not adequate to 
deal with the less tangible shades 
of deception and implication. We 
know from recent experience that 
it is impossible to legislate morals. 
And laws that attempt this would 
not only fail, but would defeat the 
legitimate use of advertising as a 
powerful force for social and eco- 
nomic advantage. 

So it is up to advertising men 
themselves to keep their own house 
clean, and so to regulate their 
practices, that they can continue to 
oppose outside interference. 

These are no idle words! 

Then with a clear view, the sec- 
ond thing to be done is for busi- 
ness itself to take a firm stance 
and swing at the ball with courage 
and confidence. This means put- 
ting into execution vigorous mer- 
chandising plans, the reinstatement 
of its former advertising appropri- 
ations and the re-employment of 
its 5,000,000 salesmen. When these 
things are put into operation, we 
shall soon find ourselves back to 
normal prosperity. 

And if Congress would only 
hurry up and adjourn that would 
help immensely ! 

+ 
Joins Hanff-Metzger 


Leonard E. L. Cox has been ap- 
pointed director of radio broadcasting 
for Hanff-Metzger ol — Inc., Chi- 
cago. He formerl = director 
of Station WOR, is author of 
“Main Street Sketches,” a radio fea- 
ture. 
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Socony-Vacuum’s Largest 
Spring Drive 


1,000 Newspapers Used in Mass Attack on Market 


{T= largest spring newspaper 
advertising program that it has 
conducted. since 1929 is _ being 
launched by the Socony-Vacuum 
Corporation in a list of 1,000 news- 
papers. 

[his increase in advertising is a 
reflection of generally improved 
business conditions, according to 
Eben Griffiths, advertising man- 
ager. The campaign will center 


ers are now back on the highways 
again. The automobile is so im- 
portant to our daily lives that one 
of the first things that a man does 
when he gets a job is place his 
car back in active use. 

“The large increase in automo- 
tive sales and production during 
the first three months of this year 
has also had its beneficial effects. 
Automobile production, during this 
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Mobiloil @ = CAR RUN BETTER 





One of the forthcoming advertisements in Socony-Vacuum’s 
new spring campaign—its largest since 1929 


around two of the corporation’s 
nationally distributed products— 
Mobiloil and Socony Mobilgas— 
and copy will emphasize the im- 
portance to the motorist of prepar- 
ing his car for spring and summer 
driving. 

‘There is a vast new market for 
aut omotive petroleum products this 
spring,” says Mr. Griffiths. “The 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce reports that scores of 
thousands of cars which had been 
taken out of service by their own- 


period, has been more than double 
the same time of a year ago with 
more than 740,000 new cars manu- 
factured. 

“It has also been estimated that 
there are more than 15,000,000 cars 
on the road today that are more 
than four years old. With the 
unusually cold winter season behind 
us and the growing appreciation by 
motorists of the value of proper 
maintenance and lubrication, these 
factors have all contributed to our 
increased sales. Old cars must be 
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Realizing the effectiveness of color in adver- 
tising, and the increasing demand for it, The 
Indianapolis News has installed the equip- 
ment necessary for the printing of color. 
One color and black are now available to 
News advertisers. 


And speaking of effectiveness, here are facts 
that will interest every advertiser. ... whether 
he uses black and white or color... . The 
Indianapolis News now has the largest total 
circulation in its history... . more effective _ 
coverage of the Indianapolis Radius... . great- 


er ability to do the advertising job ALONE. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 
New York: Chicago: 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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properly taken care of if they are 
to continue to run, and new ones 
must be given the correct lubrica- 
tion attention if they are to give 
satisfactory service. 

“These are the reasons that 
make us think a greatly expanded 
educational campaign at this time 
is most opportune.” 

With newspapers as the back- 
bone of the campaign, Socony- 
Vacuum is planning a mass attack 
on the market defined by Mr. 
Griffiths. Magazines, radio, out- 
door advertising, business papers 
and point of sales advertising will 
also be called upon to increase 
sales. The campaign directed at 
large industries—appearing in trade 
and industrial papers—has been 
doubled. 

Advertisements in the new cam- 
paign are characterized by a sim- 
ple, strong, aggressive technique 


+ 
Join Blackman Radio Staff 


The following additions have been 
made to the radio department of The 
Blackman Company, New York: Ran- 
dolph Hall, formerly with McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., and later in charge of 
production of programs on_the West 
Coast for Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, has become assistant to Carlo 
DeAngelo, radio director of the agency. 
Edward Peyton Harris has joined the 
agency as a writer in the radio depart- 
ment. For four years he was assistant 
to Ida Bailey Allen. Mary Louis 
Anglin, formerly with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., has also joined the staff. 

. . . 


Name Herman and Sanders 
Willem Holst, antiques, and Fried- 
man & Feigenbaum, liquor importers, 
New York, have appointed Herman 
and Sanders, New York, to handle their 
advertising accounts. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 
* . - 


Gets Seed and Bulb Account 
F. Lagomarsino & Sons, Sacramento, 
Calif., growers of bulbs and seeds, have 
appointed the Brewer-Weeks Company, 
San Francisco agency, to direct their 
advertising. Territorial newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 
eee 


Represents “Retail Ledger” 

Edwin F. Thayer has been appointed 
Central division manager of the Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia. Formerly active 
in the public utility field he has, more 
recently, been sales manager of Station 
KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. 
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based on the use of large photo- 
graphs and balloon conversations 
with the “climatic control” feature 
of Socony Mobilgas running 
through the series as a sub-theme, 

A striking portfolio for dealers 
has also been designed to get the 
story of the new campaign over to 
station men. Smashing photographs 
of typical motorists plus copy writ- 
ten in a simple and human style 
that the men will readily understand 
characterize this portfolio which 
advises that stations spruce up 
with a bit of paint, that rest rooms 
be freshened up not “just because 
it’s spring—but because it’s good 
business.” 

A two-week campaign of spot 
announcements over the radio plus 
special commercials on Socony- 
Vacuum Sketches, the company’s 
radio program, will be an added 
feature of the spring promotion. 


+ 
With World Broadcasting 


John S. Cullom, former president of 
the C. P, Clark Advertising Agency, 
Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the World 
Broadcasting System, New York, Miss 
Nancy Frazer has been made publicity 
manager to work with James B. Post, 
former director of publicity, who will 
now devote all of his time to sales 
Neal Weed has joined the station rela- 
tions department. He formerly was 
with Lord & Thomas, New York. 


Lord & Thomas Adds to Staff 


H. R. Van Gunten, formerly with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, at 
Chicago, has been appointed space buyer 
of Lord & Thomas, of that city. Joh 
Toigo, formerly with the Chicago of- 
fice of McCann-Erickson, Inc., and 
Arthur Marquette, formerly with the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, have 
joined Lord & Thomas as account ex 
ecutives. 

- . . 


Appoints Frankel-Rose 


The Avon Laboratories, Chicago. 
L’Orday perfume, and the Vacu-matic 
Carburetor Company, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the Frankel-Rose Company, 
Chicago. 


Gets Poultry Institute 


The National Poultry Institute, Inc., 
Washington, C., has placed its aid- 
vertising account with Schwab and 
Beatty, Inc., New York agency. Maga- 
zines, poultry journals and newspapers 
will be used. 
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Publishers Under Graphic 
Arts Code 


Simplified Plan Worked Out and Committees Formed 


ECAUSE of the apparently 

complicated nature of the 
“Code of Fair Competition for the 
Graphic Arts Industries” (to give 
it its official title), many publish- 
ers are confused about certain 
phases of its operation. Actually, 
although the official copy of the 
code occupies some sixty-eight 
pages, it offers a comparatively 
simple method of operation. 

The best method of explaining 
the general outline of the code is 
to use an analogy frequently im- 
plied by Stanley Latshaw, chair- 
man of The Code Authority for 
Periodical Publishing and Print- 
ing Industry. He compares the 
code to a co-operative apartment 
house with several floors. It is 
necessary for this apartment house 
to have certain house rules which 
apply to all the occupants, no mat- 
ter which floor they occupy. 

Once these generai house rules 
are observed, however, the occu- 
pants of each floor can set up their 
own rules so long as they do not 
conflict with the house rules (gen- 
eral code rules) or the ordinances 
of the city (laws and rulings of 
the Federal Government and the 
NRA). 

In the code under Section 2— 
General Administrative Provisions 
—the Graphic Arts Industries are 
broken into four major groups un- 
der which Group A is the Relief 
Printing Process Group of Indus- 
tries. This has five sub-groups as 
follows: 

A-1. Commercial Relief Printing 
Industry. 

A-2. Non-Metropolitan Newspa- 
per Publishing and Printing In- 
dustry. 

A-3. Periodical Publishing and 
Printing Industry. 

A-4. Book Manufacturing Indus- 
t 


‘A-S. Daily Newspaper Publish- 
ing and Printing Industry. 
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Periodical publishers operate, 
therefore, on Floor A-3 of the 
co-operative apartment house. The 
set-up of Group A-3 is very sim- 
ple, once it is understood. 

At the time that NIRA went into 
effect, a group in the periodical 
publishing industry formed the 
Periodical Publishing Institute and 
went to Washington to create a 
code for the periodical industry. 
This group was told in Washing- 
ton, however, that it would have to 
operate under a general Graphic 
Arts Code. However, the original 
P.P.I. group is the nucleus for 
the operation of Section A-3 of 
the Graphic Arts Code. 

The Code Authority for Section 
A-3 is the executive committee of 
the P.P.I. However, whereas the 
two organizations are identical in 
membership, they are entirely 
separate in function and operation. 
It is necessary to keep this point 
clear. 


Divided into Four 
Groups 

In the formation -of the P.P.I. 
it was decided to divide the mem- 
bers into four groups as follows: 
agricultural, general, business, and 
a fourth group which includes 
magazines not in the other three, 
such as technical, association, fra- 
ternal and so forth. These groups, 
although they are within the 
P.P.I., are important because they 
have been used as an alignment 
for working out advisory commit- 
tees under the codes. 

If an organization chart of the 
code were drawn, at the bottom 
would be found four advisory com- 
mittees, one representing each of 
the general groups under the 
P.P.I, These committees are of 
varying size, depending upon the 
wishes of the particular group they 
represent. 

The membership is as follows: 
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rd in the 
in Total 
News Leads All Other Detroit 


Newspapers in These 
Classifications* 





Automotive 

Builders and Supplies 

Classified Want Ads 

Department Stores 

Drug Stores 

Electrical 

Footwear 

Fuel 

Furniture 
_ Grocery Stores and Food Products 
Hardware and Sport Goods 
Household Articles and Equipment 
Men’s Wear 

Medical 

Miscellaneous 

Tobacco 

Toilet Articles and Beauty Shops 
Wines and Liquors 

Women’s Wear 


: Hitt 
fa 
L 


titttss 


And Carries 47.4% of All Detroit Advertising 


(*First 3 Months of 1934) 
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e United States 


Advertising, March 1934 


ees You bet! We don’t like 

publishing boastful statements any 
more than you like reading them, but it is 
significant that Detroit, which a year ago 
was consigned by the prophets of doom. to 
grass seed and weeds, is now leading the 
country back to prosperity. The fact that 
The Detroit News is third in advertising in 
the United States is the best proof. Em- 
ployment figures and production figures in 
Detroit are now equal to June, 1930, and 
we hadn’t known what the depression was 
like then. America’s fourth market offers 
the best sales possibilities of any in the 
United States. Detroit is your great oppor- 
tunity and The Detroit News is your med- 
ium, 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 


Member Major Market Newspapers and Metropolitan Sunday Papers 
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Group I—Agricultural: Fred C. 
Bohen, Meredith Publishing Co. ; 
Marco Morrow, Capper Publica- 
tions; J. W. Watt, The Poultry 
Tribune; P. E. Ward, The Farm 
Journal; Clifford Gregory, The 
Prairie Farmer; Horace Klein, 
The Farmer's Wife; Kirk Rankin, 
Southern Agriculturist. 

Group II—Business: Aglar Cook, 
Topics Publishing Co.; J. H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr., McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co.; Fritz J. Frank, United 
Publishing Corp.; Henry Lee, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Co.; 
Robert Lucars, Industrial Press; 
Raymond Bill, Sales Management ; 
T. D. Cutler, Ice Cream Trade 
Journal ; Fred Harvey, Confection- 
ers’ Journal; Warren Platt, Na- 
tional Petroleum News; J. G. Jar- 
rett, Modern Hospital Publishing 
Co.; John Nind, Jr., Periodical 
Publishing Co.; D. J. Hansen, 
Domestic Engineering Co.; Jay 
Jenkins, Western Gas; Robert 
Martland, Jr., Radco Automotive 
Review; Arthur King, Western 
Construction News. 

Group I1I—General: John Han- 
rahan, The New Yorker; Guy L. 
Harrington, Macfadden Publica- 
tions; F. L. Wurzburg, Condé 
Nast Publications; E. P. Grierson, 
The American Boy; George T. 
Delacorte, Dell Publishing Co.; 
C. B. Merritt, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine; Arthur S. Moore, Interna- 
tional Magazine Co.; Marvin 
Pierce, The McCall Company; 
Merle Thorpe, The Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 

Group IV—Miscellaneous: Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, Reformed 
Church Messenger; John F. Mc- 
Cormick, The Commonweal; Edwin 
Oviatt, Yale Alumni News; F. C. 
Beekley, “QST”; C. E. Davies, 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Charles S. Hart, The 
Elks Magazine; Dr. Paul B. 
Hober, American Journal of 
Surgery. 

The next step above the Ad- 
visory Committee is the Code 
Authority which consists of twenty- 
three men. Of the twenty-three 
the following are also members of 
advisory committees: F. C. Beek- 
ley, Fred C. Bohen, Aglar Cook, 
Fritz J. Frank, Clifford Gregory, 
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John Hanrahan, Guy L. Harring- 
ton, Charles S. Hart, Henry Lee, 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, James H. 
McGraw, Jr., Arthur S. Moore, 
Marco Morrow, P. E. Ward, F. L. 
Wurzburg. 

The other members of the Code 
Authority are: J. McKeen Cattell, 
The Science Press; W. D. Fuller, 
Curtis Publishing Co.; Roy E 
Larsen, Time, Inc.; S. R. Lat 
shaw, The Butterick Company; 
Lee W. Maxwell, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co.; John S. Pearson, 
Progressive Farmer; Fred D. Por- 
ter, Porter-Langtry Corp.; Wil 
liam B. Warner, The McCall Co. 

The officers of the Code Author- 
ity are: S. R. Latshaw, chairman; 
J. H. McGraw, Jr., vice-chairman ; 
Roy E. Larsen, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The executive committee is: 
W. D. Fuller, John Hanrahan, 
Charles S. Hart, S. R. Latshaw, 
James H. McGraw, Jr., Lee W. 
Maxwell, P. E. Ward. 


Membership of the 
Compliance Board 


The members of both the ad- 
visory committees and the Code 
Authority are within Group A-3. 
Above the Code Authority is the 
National Relief Printing Compli- 
ance Board which has members 
representing each section of the 
general classification A described 
above. The Compliance Board 
has seventeen members with the 
same number of alternates. 

Its membership is as follows: 

A-1 Commercial Relief Print- 
ing Industry (7 Members). 

Members: Walter B. Reilly, 
Courier-Citizen Company, (Lowell, 
Mass.) ; George K. Hebb, Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc.; Harry O. 
Owen, C. O. Owen & Com- 
pany; B. B. Eisenberg, Corday & 
Gross Company; George T. Lord, 
N. Y. Monotype Composition Co. ; 
Oscar T. Wright, National Capital 
Press; John J. Deviny, United 
Typothetae of America. 

Alternates: Julius S. Weyl, 
Edward Stern & Co.; William T. 
Greig, Bureau of Engraving; H. A. 
Fischer ; Albert C. Held, Herbick & 
Held Printing Co.; T. F. Kenny, 
Kenny Press, Inc.; E. G. Voigt, 
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Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co.; R. McLean Whittet, Whittet 
& Shepparson. 

A-2 Non-Metropolitan Newspa- 
per Publishing & Printing Indus- 
try (4 Members). 

Members: Walter D. Allen 
Brookline, Mass., Chronicle; Ken- 
neth F. Baldridge, Bloomfield, 
Iowa, Democrat; Robert H. Prit- 
chard; Clarence J. Brown. 

Alternates: Howard W. Palmer ; 
William H. Conrad; William W. 
Loomis; Joe B. Redfield, K-B 
Printing Co. 

A-3 Periodical Publishing and 
Printing Industry (3 Members). 

Members: Mason Britton, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; Hadar 
Ortman, Meredith Publishing Co. ; 
C. J. Bevan, Crowell Publishing 
Co. 

Alternates: P. E. Ward, Roy 
Larsen, Guy Harrington. 

A-4 Book Manufacturing Indus- 
try (1 Member). 

Member: John B. Ballou, Vail- 
Ballou Press, Inc. 

Alternate: Richmond 
Smith, The Plimpton Press. 

A-5 Daily Newspaper Publishing 
& Printing Industry (2 Members). 

Members: Lea M. Nichols, Bris- 
tow, Okla., Daily Record; Justus 
F. Craemer. 

Alternates: Keen Johnson, Rich- 
mond, Ky., Daily Register; R. C. 
Stitser. 

Above the Compliance Board in 
the chart is the National Graphic 
Arts Co-ordinating Committee, 
composed of twenty members 
chosen as follows: 

Representing: National Relief 
Printing Compliance Board 10. 

National Lithographic Printing 
Compliance Board 4. 

National Intaglio Printing Com- 
pliance Board 4. 

National Service 
Board 2. 

It will be seen that the Co- 
ordinating Committee represents 
every group operating under the 
Graphic Arts Code. 

The membership is as follows: 
E. W. Palmer, Kingsport Press, 
Inc., chairman; Douglas T. John- 
ston, vice-chairman; Frederick 
Secord, secretary-treasurer. 

Representing National Relief 


Maye- 


Compliance 
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Printing Compliance Board. 

A-1 Members: A. W. Finley, 
Frank J. Smith. 

A-t Alternates: J. Stewart 
Jamieson, Lincoln Engraving & 
Printing Corp.; Emory G. Hall, 
Wilson-Hall Company; Harold P. 
Winchester, J. B. Lyon Company. 

A-2 Members: Walter D. Allen, 
Lea M. Nichols, Kenneth F. Bald- 
ridge. 

A-2 Alternates: Robert H. Prit- 
chard, Keen Johnson, Joe B. Red- 
field. 

A-3 Members: Stanley R. Lat- 
shaw, Walter D. Fuller. 

A-3 Alternates: Marco Morrow, 
Lee W. Maxwell. 

A-4 Member: Nathan H. Shrifts. 

A-4 Alternates: Donald Brock, 
Brock & Rankin; J. Charles Zeig- 
ler, Franklin Bindery, Inc. 

Representing Lithographic Print- 
ing Compliance Board. 

B-1 Members: W. H. Merton, 
The Strobridge Lithograph Co.; 
Geo. R. Meyercord, The Meyer- 
cord Co.; Wallace W. Kirby, 
Kirby Lithograph Co., Inc. 

B-1 Alternates: Charles P. 
Schmidt, Lester Jackson. 

Representing National Intaglio 
Printing Compliance Board. 

C-1 Member: Herman A. Fischer. 

C-1 Alternate: A. E. Winger. 

C-2 Member: Theodore A. Isert. 

C-2 Alternate: A. H. Brewood. 

National Service Compliance 
Board. 

Members: D-1 Herman L. Lewis, 
D-4 Edgar W. Reutener, The 
Wm. A. Howe Co. 

Alternates: C. E. Ruckstuhl, 
Sigard E. Berg, Rightmire-Berg 


0. 

Above the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee is the Deputy Administra- 
tor. Above him the Administrator, 
General Johnson, and above him 
the President of the United States. 

Now, let us take a hypothetical 
complaint originating in the peri- 


odical publishing industry and 
follow it through the organization 
chart. If the complaint deals with 
hours, wages or working condi- 
tions, its course is as follows: The 
complaint is laid before the Ad- 
visory Committee of the particular 
group under which the publisher 
who is being complained against 
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a, How Big? the Wet 


asain 


HAT DOES Herbert John- many a bubble, his eye has bee 
son have for us today? quick to see, his hand quick t 
Many an American business __ picture, the true meaning bacifyo, 
man turns to the Johnson car- of many an economic obscurity 
toon each week before he reads) And he wields a tremendou 
his Post. 


power over popular opinio 
For Herbert Johnson is more 

than a cartoonist—he is an able cartoons appear in the Post. 
commentator on American The Post exerts a strong ir 
affairs. His pen has exploded fluence on American thought— 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 
TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 








BUSINESS MEN 
LY ON HAMMERMILL BOND 


hrough its fiction, through its 
ct, and through its advertis- 


Hammermill Paper, for in- 
tance, has been advertised in 
he Post for twenty-two years, 
dvertised so effectively it has 
become the outstanding busi- 
hess paper. 

And it’s interesting to think, 


as you turn the pages of the 
Post, how many more of its ad- 
vertisers are among the pace- 
setters in their industries. 
Doubly interesting— when you 
stop to remember that most of 
them have climbed to their pres- 
ent position since they began to 
advertise in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post! 


NY: 66) :0 01d ALA (ew 1ex-y & 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
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operates. This Advisory Commit- 
tee has no broad powers but acts 
much in the capacity of a Master 
in the ordinary courts. 

If the Advisory Committee finds 
against the publisher the report is 
made to the Code Authority. The 
Authority’s decisions, however, are 
subject to appeal. 

If this finds against the pub- 
lisher, he may carry his case to the 
Compliance Board and if the 
Board rules against him he can 
carry it on to the Co-ordinating 
Committee. From the Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee he can take his case 
to the Deputy Administrator, from 
him to the Administrator and from 
him to the President. 

So long as the licensing pro- 
vision remains in NRA, the Presi- 
dent can enforce his rulings by the 


INK Apr. 19, 1934 
power vested in him by that pro- 
vision. However, if that provision 
lapses—and the President and Gen- 
eral Johnson have indicated they 
are going to allow it to lapse with- 
out asking for its renewal—the 
NRA may carry the case to the 
courts. 

If the complaint brought against 
the publisher is one that does not 
deal with hours and wages and 
working conditions, the process is 
the same except that the publisher 
appeals from the Code Authority 
to the Co-ordinating Committee, 
the Compliance Board not being 
given jurisdiction in matters of 
unfair trade practice. It is ob- 
vious that what seems to be a very 
complicated method of procedure 
becomes fairly simple once it is 
laid out on a chart basis. 


Pan-Am Looks at 1960 





ool F 
FILLING STATIONS 
LOOK LIKE THIS 


THE RIGHT GASOLINE 


TODAY /#s 
ORANGE PAN-AM 
GASOLINE 


ANTI-KNOCK ... MORE MILEAGE .. NO EXTRA COST 
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wHin vou eo 
TOURING IN THE 
sTRATOSP HERE 


PAN-AM WILL LEAD WITH PAN- N-AM 


tue RIGHT GASOLINE 


TODAY #4 ORANGE 
PAN-AM GASOLINE 


ANTI-ENHOCK . . MORE MILEAGE . . NO EXTRA COST 
—Sae 








N 1960 we'll 


synchronize our 
flying to the whims of airway 


cops. We'll sail the stratosphere 
in rockets. And in our motor cars 
—and automobiles are not to dis- 
appear—we'll drive at better than 
a hundred miles an hour on ele- 
vated highways, our safety guarded 
by photo-electric eyes. 

When the Pan-American Petro- 
leum Corporation goes in for 
prophecy, the corporation doesn’t 





fool. It turns loose a modern 
Jules Verne and tells him to spread 
himself. 

Last fall, Pan-Am created a 
“car of the future,” built an ad- 
vertising campaign around it, and 
sent it touring. This spring, the 
theme takes off into the skies. 

The idea is that wherever we're 
going—and we seem to be going 
somewhere fast—Pan-Am gas will 
stil] be the right gasoline. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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OU can gauge buying strength 
of a market by its automobiles, 
perhaps better than by any 
other one item. The District of 
Columbia has issued license tags 
for 1934 to 113,961 pleasure 
cars—an increase of more than 
9,000 over 1933. These figures 
do not include literally thou- 
sands of cars owned by residents 
in the Maryland and Virginia 
suburbs of the Washington 
Market; as well as cars oper- 
ating under the “home state” 
tags of owners who maintain 
residence in the National 
Capital. 


The Washington Market is in a 
very real sense a National Mar- 
ket—the ideal point at which 


to launch a national advertising 
campaign. THE STAR—Eve- 
ning and Sunday—takes your 
message regularly into the 
worthwhile homes by its own 
carrier service. Greatest cover- 
age. Most economical cost. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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This mark of meiit’on_< feonliy product 


4, Y, 
THE HOUSE OF Srortle / 


NE of the most extensive liquor campa 
since repeal is that of the Schenley Prod 
Company. A car card featuring their noted bre 
will be displayed in EVERY subway and elev 
car operated on the lines of the Interboro 
B-M-T, and Independent rapid transit systemsjj 
Each day New York's army of liquor consul)” 

will receive millions of invitations to buy. Each” 
card will register its message within a few ste 
stores where Schenley Products are sold! 


4,997,166 READER 





ys A CAR CARD IN 
EVERY 


BWAY & ELEVATED CAR 


“Mark of Merit” 


REATED by the Collier | 

Advertising Service, 
Inc., the “Mark of Merit” 
solves the problem of mer- 
chandising, and advertising 
as a unit, 32 different brands 
of liquor. It serves as a con- 
necting link between these 
liquors on display and the 
millions of mental impres- 
sions delivered daily by 
Schenley’s giant car card 
campaign. It enables con- 
sumers to recognize instantly, 
and to buy with confidence, 
products of the House of 
Schenley. 


sRIVERY 24 HOURS! 
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Detroit's a 
“Hot Spot” 
To Sell In 


Leading all other American cities in 
the intensity and broad scope of 
revival, Detroit today is one of the 
hottest spots in America to make 
sales. 


Industrial employment index April 
Ist stood at 107.7, an increase of 
157% over a year ago. Volume of 
March sales in the department store 
group was 90% better than a year 
ago. 

Deliveries of passenger cars for 
March were the highest since 1930, 
with a total sale of 7,855. 


Industrial power consumption has 
increased 131% over a year ago. 


You can always keep in step with 
the tempo of the Detroit market in 
making sales, by placing the Free 
Press on your advertising schedules. 


he Detroit Free Press 


1881—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1934 





























Art Directors Show 


Awards This Year Made on New Basis in Thirteenth 
Annual Exhibit 


iz )LLOWING a new method of 
classification and judging, the 
Art Directors Club announced 
awards and honorable mentions in 
its thirteenth annual exhibition of 
advertising art last Friday eve- 
ning at a private pre-view. The 
exhibition is being held in the 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, and will be open to the 
public for one month, 

The Art .Directors Club medal 
was awarded to five classifications, 
irrespective of the publication or 
advertising medium in which the 
work appeared. In addition honor- 
able mentions were made which 
were considered this year by the 
jury as ranking in importance 
with medals given in previous 
years because in each case such 


mention was awarded to the best 
work of its kind in a given class- 


ification. Awards were made by 
juries selected as being especially 
qualified to judge their respective 
classes of entries. 

Three groups received both the 
Art Directors Club Medal and spe- 
cial classification honorable mentions. 
These dual honors went to Paul 
Smith, who designed and directed 
the best complete advertisement, 
the advertiser being The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. and the agency 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.; three 
artists, M. Covarrubias, S. Rave- 
son and Miss C. Pineles, who 
worked together on the best mag- 
azine cover of the year, which 
was designed by Dr. M. F. Agha 
for the Condé Nast Publications ; 
and Bruehl-Bourges, who photo- 
gtaphed, and Park Berry, who de- 
signed the best photographic ad- 
vertisement, which was made for 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. by 
Campbell-Ewald Company. 

Other club medals were given 
jointly to Pierre Roy, painter, and 
Charles T. Coiner, art director, 
for the best color painting in the 
show. This appeared in an adver- 
tisement prepared by N. W. Ayer 


& Son, Inc., for the French Line. 
Miss Jane Miller, painter, and 
Lewis Philip Ritter received the 
medal for the best black and white 
illustration in the exhibit. It was 
made for B. Altman Co. 

The Kerwin Fulton Medal for 
twenty-four-sheet posters was 
given Leonard London, artist; 
and to both Mr. London and 
Walter Fawcett for design; to the 
Campbell-Ewald Co. as the adver- 
tising agency and the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. as the advertiser. 

Honorable mentions in the ex- 
hibit other than those also awarded 
medals are as follows. The name 
of the advertiser, advertising 
agency, artist and the art director 
responsible for the design of 
the complete advertisement are 
given respectively : 

(1) Advertising 
mass magazines: Color paintings 
and color drawings. Lincoln Motor 
Car Co.; N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; 
Leslie Saalburg; Charles’ T. 
Coiner. Black and white illustra- 
tions and drawings. Lever Brothers ; 
J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; John Atherton; Paul Ber- 
danier. Photographic illustrations 

color or black and white. Ax 
ton-Fisher Tobacco Co.; Kenyon 
& Eckhardt; Halleck Finley; Paul 
Smith. Design of complete adver- 
tisement. Lever Bros.; J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Gerald Link. 

(2) Advertising artwork in 
class magazines: Color paintings 
and color drawings. Cannon Mills, 
Inc.; N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.; 
Carolyn Edmundson; Paul Froe- 
lich. Black and white _ illus- 
trations and drawings. Steuben 
Glass, Inc.; J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Robert Fawcett; Wil- 
liam Strosahl. Design of complete 
advertisement. McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. ; McCann-Erickson, _Inc.; 
Victor Keppler; Daniel Keefe. 

(3) Advertising artwork im 
trade publications: Color paintings 
and color drawings. No award. 


artwork in 
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BRE | BUNK CIRCULATION? 
nef, 7 


Vhat size shirt will shrink to size 14?”, the customer used 
ask. 
low many readers must I buy to reach 1,000 prospects?”, the 


Hvertiser used to ask. 


ow they both know better. Just as the better shirtmakers 
shrink their product, McGraw-Hill pre-shrinks its circu- 
ion. In fact, McGraw-Hill has been doing this for years. 


? By seeking and accepting subscriptions only from 
ersons who are part of the industry or business which the 
ublication serves. Also by avoiding, as far as possible, sub- 
friptions from persons who do not have positions of 
ponsibility and buying influence. 


any plant executive if it isn’t true that the McGraw-Hill 
lation man calls on only. his key men, in selling sub- 
iptions. Come up to our circulation office and see, for 
ple, the number of proffered subscriptions to Business 
Veeck, which are politely turned down, because they don’t 
asure up to Business Week’s circulation standards. 


t 


at's the way McGraw-Hill pre-shrinks circulation in order 
p stretch your advertising dollar! 


lealistic? No! It’s just honest business paper publishing, 
hich sells an essential editorial service to readers who can 

it, and thereby offers a worthwhile circulation to the 
dvertiser who has a message for this particular group of 


paders. 


RAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


fan Machinist Electrical Merchandising Factory Management and 
n . Electrical West Maintenance 

ansportation Electrical World Metal and Mineral Markets 
ss Week Electronics Power 

ge : Engineering and . Product Engineering 

kal & Metallurgical Mining Journal Radio Retailing 

neering Baginecting News-Record Textile World 

fuction Methods Food Industries Transit Journal 
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Special honorable mention to 
built-up entry. Chase Brass & 
Copper Company; Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; T. V. 
Tinker; H. W. Olsen. Black and 
white illustrations and drawings. 
Climax Molybdenum Co.; N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc.; Alexey Brodo- 
vitch; Nelson Gruppo. Photo- 
graphic _illustrations—color or 
black and white. Eastman Kodak 
Co., J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
Leigh Irwin, photographer. De- 
sign of complete advertisement. 
Climax Molybdenum Co.; N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc.; Alexey Brodo- 
vitch; Nelson Gruppo. 

(4) Advertising artwork in 
newspapers: Color paintings and 
color drawings. Borden Sales 
Company; Young & Rubicam, 
Inc.; Ludwig Bemelmans; R. Wil- 
son and E. Button. Black and 
white illustrations and drawings. 
Commercial National Bank; Lord 
& Thomas; Sidney Fletcher; 
Arthur Deerson. Photographic il- 
lustrations—color or black and 
white. L. Bamberger & Co.; 
John Funk and Roger McDonald 


+ 
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jointly; Roger McDonald. Desig 
of complete advertisement. | 
Bamberger & Co.; Roger Me. 
Donald-Eugene Hutchinson ; Roge; 
McDonald. 

(5) Advertising artwork iy 
booklets, brochures and direc. 
mail material: Color paintings and 
color drawings. Mills Novelty 
Co.; Beall-Hauck; Lester Beall, 
Black and white illustrations and 
drawings. Time, Inc. ; Boris Artzy- 
basheff. Photographic illustrations 

-color or black and white. Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.; Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc.; Paul Smith; Pau! 
Smith. 

(6) Posters: Outdoor advertising 
billboards. - Atlantic Refining Co.: 
Benjamin Eshleman Co. Ray 
Rohn; Joseph R. Rollins. 

Car cards, Procter & Gamble Co 
The Blackman Co.; May Mul- 
vany; Gordon C. Aymar. Display 
posters. L. Bamberger & (o.: 
Stanley Crane; Roger Mc. 
Donald. 

Printers’ INK MOonrTHLy for 
May will illustrate the gold medal 
winners in the exhibit. 
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Manual for Hosiery Clerks 


HREE years ago the Interna- 
tional Rayon Corporation intro- 
duced to underwear and hosiery 
manufacturers a dull luster yarn 
called Spun-lo. Merchandising was 
chiefly directed toward the under- 
wear field. Then, about a year 
ago, it was realized that the new 
product was not getting proper 
distribution in the hosiery market. 
To correct this, one of the mea- 
sures adopted was to start a cam- 
paign directed at chain-store re- 
tailers. If they could be persuaded 
that hosiery made from Spun-lo 
yarn was something that it would 
be profitable for them to sell and 
for their customers to buy, that 
would mark a long step forward. 
The current stage of this cam- 
paign centers around a booklet that 
is being distributed among chain- 
store managers and their hosiery 
salespeople. The booklet, twenty- 
four pages and cover, contains but 


two pages that are devoted to the 
story of Spun-lo., 

Interest is obtained right at the 
start by a story of leg coverings 
that have been in vogue from the 
time of ancient man down to the 
present. But the prime reason for 
issuing the booklet is found in the 
pages devoted to “Suggestions for 
Selling Hosiery” and in another 
principal section devoted to every- 
day questions that customers will 
ask, and their answers. 

The problem which the rayon 
manufacturer is attempting to solve 
is the old one of advertising mer- 
chandise after control of it has 
been lost. Depending on the hosiery 
manufacturer and the price at 
which the hose is sold, the product 
made of Spun-lo may be good, bad 
or indifferent. The booklet was 
hit upon as a tangible value that 
could be offered which would build 
good-will at the final point of sale 
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“Hooks” That Help Sales 
Letters Produce 


Why Mail Order Devices Increase Response 
By William T. Laing 


| SAID to a mail-order advertis- 
ing agency head: “Cite a difficult 
mail sales promotion job that some- 
one has done by means of ‘hooks.’ 

Leave out mail-order selling. I’m 
looking up usage of mail-order 
procedure in sales letters to mer- 
chants. Some people think that 
hooks in such letters won’t work. 
What about your clients who sell 
through retailers? Do they put 
hooks in sales letters? In plain 
words, has anyone made consistent 
ye of mail-order hooks in sales 
literature for selling to dealers?” 

“Often,” the agent said. “Right 
here is a letter and a circular 
chockful of hooks. A fan belt 
manufacturer mails them to garage 
wners and auto-supply dealers. 
\lready he has several hundred 
dealers using a proposed formula 
for selling fan belts to motorists 
who drive up for gas, oil and ser- 
vice. His literature brings three to 
four times more response than or- 
dinary letters.” ' 

A distributor of auto supplies 
only a day or two before had ex- 
plained that dealers in this line 
won't fall for hooks. “Dealers are 
cagey,” he said. “They weren't 
born yesterday. These hooks you 
talk about slide off dealers like 
water off a duck’s back. To interest 
retailers, nothing goes but plain, 
unadorned facts.” 

The fan belt manufacturer ex- 
pected no more from his letter, ap- 
parently, than to lead garage 
owners to read the circular. He 
simply wrote that he was passing 
along to his trade an experience 
story he believed would interest 
and help everyone engaged in the 
garage and the auto-supply busi- 
ness. The circular seems to be a 
news story reprinted from the edi- 
torial section of an automotive 
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trade journal. Across the top in 
red script flares a query: “Did 
you read this? Mac.” In the manu- 
facturer’s organization evidently 
someone called Mac considers the 
story too important for the dealer 
to miss. 

Along paragraphs for which spe- 
cial notice and thoughtful reading 
are sought, parallel red lines stop 
hasty readers’ eyes. At the bottom, 
a red arrow is an extra bid for 
attention to something more to see 
on the back. 

In this circular what is there 
that any letter writer wouldn’t be 
apt to use? Nothing extraordinary 
here. I intimated as much to the 
agent. 


A Definition 
of “Hooks” 


“Define ‘hooks,’” I said. “What 
hooks intrigued garage owners in- 
to tripled response in the face of 
the supply distributor’s experience 
that hooks won’t work?” 

“Hooks in copy? They simply 
mean inducements that lead pros- 
pects to accept our proposition and 
do so at once.” Then the agent 
pointed out these seven hooks: 

For attention: 

1—Letter for attention; enclos- 
ure for selling. 

2—Sales idea for meeting deal- 
ers’ common difficulty. 

_3—Message presented in maga- 
zine story form. 

4—Arrow, script memo, 
paragraph checks, in red. 

For confidence : 

5—Garage owner's 
told in his own words. 

6—Prestige borrowed from mag- 
azine. 


And then this hook for action: 


and 


experience 
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PUBLIC LEDGER 
THE PHILADHAI 





ing Public Ledger was merged with 
The Morning Philadelphia Inquirer 
and on the following Sunday, April 22nd, 
The Sunday Ledger merges with The Sun. 
day Inquirer. The Evening Public Ledger 
is not affected in any way by this merger. 


QO: MONDAY, April 16th, The Morn. 


The Greater Philadelphia Inquirer thus 
created emerges from the consolidation as 
the largest Morning and Sunday newspaper 
in Pennsylvania and one of the greatest in 
America. 


Although the circulation of The Inquirer 
will be greatly increased by the consolida- 
tion there will be no change in The In- 
quirer general rates, either individually or 
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in combination with The Evening Ledger. 


Most modestly stated, The Morning In- 
quirer circulation exceeds 250,000 and The 
Sunday Inquirer will pass well over the 


500,000 mark. 


No effort or expense will be spared to 
make The Greater Inquirer Philadelphia’s 


finest newspaper. Added to the regular 
Inquirer features and news will be 43 of 
the best and most popular features of The 
Public Ledger. 


It is sincerely believed that The Greater 
Philadelphia Inquirer offers a greatly im- 
proved newspaper and a splendid adver- 
tising medium at a most attractive rate. 
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7—Sales formula appeal to 
rivalry and imitation instincts. 

“You see,” explained the agent, 
“this fan belt manufacturer takes 
nothing for granted. No one can 
be sure that retailers give their 
thoughtful attention to letters. 
Dealers see the writer’s advantage 
in every proposal, no matter what 
the writer sells. They think an idea 
may not be so good as the writer 
says it is. They’re not confident 
his proposal will actually work out 
as promised. What letters say must 
rid readers of inhibitory thoughts. 
This is tremendously important. 
Find unusual ways to win atten- 
tion. Cloud the writer’s advantage 
by heavy emphasis on how readers 
will benefit. Above all, get readers’ 
full confidence. 

“Now see how the fan belt man- 
ufacturer does this. First he pro- 
poses a new, easy way for garage 
owners to profit. That hits a bull’s- 
eye, because finding ways to make 
his shop pay concerns every owner. 
A very common difficulty, I'd say. 
Then does he present his message 
in the ordinary way, simply send- 
ing dealers the sales formula, as- 
suring them of good results? Not 
he. He lets a garage man tell the 
story. What a garage owner says 
about a product or a plan carries 
far more conviction for other deal- 
ers than a manufacturer’s bald 
claims. So the message goes out as 
a tip from one dealer to others, ex- 
plaining an easy way the dealer 
discovered for making money. Any 
urge for dealers to stock the fan 
belts? No. Just a friendly tip 
from one dealer to another, letting 
him in on a good thing. And these 
hooks are double-barreled. First 
they get attention, then they win 
confidence. 


Has Stamp of 
Approval 


“Yet for a better reason still this 
message wins confidence. For here 
is a magazine that prints the story. 
An editor puts the stamp of his 
approval on the dealer’s way to 
profit. A publication’s prestige 
backs up the story the circular 
tells.” 

In the agent’s definition of hooks, 
note that he ended with “at once.” 
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Other hooks are as powerful as 
any the manufacturer of fan belts 
used. For example, devices for 
stirring dilatory readers to action 
which they would not take unless 
spurred on. Sometimes sales letters 
contain a few lines like these: 

“You can see for yourself this 
shipment WILL NOT LAST LONG! It 
is likely to be snapped up in no 
time . . . and we simply don’t know 
WHEN we can get another ship- 
ment. The only thing we can say 
to you and to other friends is 
“HURRY! Send at once! FIRST COME, 
FIRST SERVED!” 

“Why the insistence on quick ac- 
tion?” I asked the man who wrote 
this copy. Many competent sales 
promotion men think this is merely 
an extravagant way of mail-order 
writing. They take exceptions to 
the raucous urge they so often see 
in advertisements and in sales let 
ters. “Mail the coupon!” “Send 
the postcard!” “Act now!” 


Importance of 
Insistence 

“Insistence is the one thing we 
can’t get along without,” he said 
emphatically. “This isn’t just bom 
bastic language without a purpose 
On the contrary, the paragraph is 
written precisely this way with a 
definite goal in mind. For here is 
a curious fact revealed by our rec- 
ords on both advertisements and 
letters. The buying public divides 
itself three ways: Non-prospects ; 
customers; laggards who want an 
article they see advertised, yet put 
off buying and forget, unless in- 
duced to act at once by extra pres- 
sure. Often the greater part of 
one’s response to mail sales litera- 
ture comes from buyers the adver- 
tiser would never hear from had 
he not brought this extra pressure 
to bear.” 

Book publishers who circularize 
millions of people say it is a com- 
mon experience that response 
which can be drawn from pro- 
crastinators by action hooks often 
exceeds once or twice over the re- 
sponse that comes from people who 
answer letters promptly without 
hooks. Sales letter writers some- 
times soft-pedal the insistence in 
admonitions to act promptly. They 
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polish up the mail-order man’s 
bluntness something like this: 

“Isn’t the attached card enough 
of an admission that I'd like to 
mai il you this booklet?” 

“Better send the postcard TO- 
DAY! You're just as forgetful as 
we are.” 

A shoe manufacturer who ad- 
vanced “depleted stocks” as a 
plausible reason why his dealers 
should place their orders “now,” 
got excellent results from this ac- 
tion appeal: 

“Orders have been coming in so 
briskly of late that we find it 
necessary to warn our customers to 
let us know not later than Monday 
next what their spring require- 
ments will be. Otherwise we can- 
not promise to serve them.” 

A firm which sells women’s hats 
found this caution decidedly help- 
ful: 

“It makes no difference to us 
whether you send your order to- 
day, or a month from today. But 
it may make a difference of several 
hundred dollars to you. For every- 
thing depends on your having ade- 
quate stocks for Easter.” 

The sales promotion manager of 
a large department store offers an 
interesting explanation why hooks 
in opening paragraphs directed at 
readers’ problems and difficulties 
win quick attention and interest. 
He said: “For everyone the most 
interesting person in the world is 
himself. So uppermost in every- 
one’s mind as he glances at sales 
letters ig a query: ‘What is there 
in it fot me?’ ‘Where do I come 
in?’ Look over the sales letters that 
come to your desk and note how 
many are written back end to. They 
start with the writer’s desire to 
sell something, and work from 
there to whatever he guesses the 
prospect’s difficulties are. Whereas 
resultful hooks start letters with 
a paragraph relating to these diffi- 
culties, and then work back to the 
product, or back to the enclosure 
which tells a fuller story about the 
product and how it will help 
smooth out the difficulties.” 

Note how skilfully five manufac- 
turers put self-interest hooks into 
the opening paragraphs of their 
letters to retail merchants, in 
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keeping with what the department 
store sales promotion manager 
says: 

“How would you like to secure 
800 new customers this month? 
That’s what a retail florist did not 
long ago with the help of 
pottery and a merchandising idea 
we gave him.” 

“You don’t like the competition 
of Japanese lamps at 5 cents and 
10 cents do you? Neither do we. 
For it takes away our profits just 
as it does yours.” 

“Are you willing to make more 
money on soap? Yes, we suppose 
you are carrying many soaps. Yet 
when a distinctive soap is adver- 
tised as thoroughly as we adver- 
tise...., it actually creates new 
trade. And, of course, you aren't 
sorry to see new faces in the 
store.” 

“How much money should a re- 
tailer make on cereals? How much 
repeat business should he expect?” 

“IT saw a merchant this year 

. his store isn’t any larger than 
yours . . . who in less than four 
months added 1,189 new customers 
to his business. And he did so, 
mind you, without any price in- 
ducement of any sort. His plan in- 
volved nothing unusual. And be- 
cause you can do the same, this 
letter is of vital importance to you.” 


Finds Caption Salutations 
Effective 


Mail-order writers find that cap- 
tion salutations on sales letters to 
retailers are effectual hooks for get- 
ting attention. A publisher, whose 
business depends on inquiries ob- 
tained by circularizing, tested his 
fill-ins—personalizing and caption 
salutations. Letters with a caption 
salutation in color brought inquiries 
for $4 as against a $29 inquiry cost 
from letters personalized to appear 
as nearly as possible like individ- 
ually written letters. This showing, 
the publisher says, is due mainly to 
what the caption said. And this big 
publishing house now operates its 
letter writing on the theory that a 
hook message in a caption saluta- 
tion is far more powerful for 
attention-getting than typing a 
person’s name. 


In one respect caption saluta- 
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tions appear to resemble advertis- 
ing headlines. For like headlines, 
one way of wording salutations 
sometimes brings two or three 
times more replies than another 
wording. In letters to retailers 
these caption salutations which 
brought big response suggest why 
this sort of attention hook is more 
and more used: 

“Will you O. K. the enclosed 


Knows a Fine Tire When He Sees 


On the Roof of this 


_ 


Cheese Bites and Beer 


HEESE and crackers. Beer and 

cheese. Crackers and beer. Good 
combinations, those, and widely ac- 
cepted. 

So it was patent to National 
Biscuit Company that its Cheese 
Bites would be a welcome compan- 
ion to a bottle of beer. Thus it is that 
the company provides grocers with 
a cutout that gives them the op- 
portunity to display the two side by 
side and gracefully suggest a 
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Building Save Over $300 A Year!” 

“T am asking a small favor. Will 
you grant it?” 

“Here’s A Plan That Will Start 
More People Talking About Your 
Store!” 

“To Retail Druggists Who Are 
Looking Ahead!” 

Hooks in letters—business |let- 
ters, not mail-order letters alone— 
increase response from a tiny frac- 
tion of 1 per cent up to two, three 
and four times what a letter with- 
out hooks usually brings. Nothing 
in letters draws attention and ac- 
tion like the use of powerful hooks, 


+ 


double purchase by the customer 

The cutout is simple and inex- 
pensive; provides spaces for prices 
to be displayed. Reversed, it be- 
comes another display—this time 
for beer and Appeteasers, another 
N.B.C. product. 

Another advantage is found in 
the small size of the display—even 
a small delicatessen dealer would 
be able to find space for it on his 
cluttered counter. 
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Year !” 
or. Will 
11 Start 
It Your ESE . | 
Es he A Major Automotive Market! 
Ss let- 
alone— 
frac- 
a In the South .... new car and truck sales— 
» Taree infallible index of buying power—coincide with 
r with- increased farm income... make the Rural South 
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A MAJOR AUTOMOTIVE MEDIUM! 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER has been privileged to 
carry the following automotive advertising in 1934: 


AC Spark Plugs 

J. I. Case Tractors 

Champion Spark Plugs 
Chevrolet Cars and Trucks 
John Deere Tractors 

Dodge Cars 

Ethyl Gasoline 

Firestone Tires and Accessories 
Ford Cars and Trucks 
Goodrich Tires 

Goodyear Tires 

International Trucks and Farmall Tractors 
Minneapolis-Moline Tractors 
Oliver Tractors 

Plymouth Cars 

Pontiac Cars 

Sinclair Oils and Gasoline 

U. S. Tires 














More than 72% of PROGRESSIVE FARMER sub- 
scribers live in the 9 states which were responsible for 
74% of the South’s new car and truck sales in 1933, 


farmer 


Southern Ruralist 


THE SOUTH’S LEADING FARM-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
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Price Boosters Club 


Price-Fixing in Drug Trade Causes Controversy in NRA with 
CAB Putting Up Hard Fight 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, PrinTERs’ INK 


CHRISTEN it the Dizzy Dozen, 
if it pleases you. It’s the new 
price-fixing scheme hatched out 
for the retail drug code with which 
General Johnson, NRA admin- 
istrator, rushed over to the White 
House for President Roosevelt's 
approval before the fishing trip got 
started. It has already caused 
plenty of trouble. 

Read: “It is hereby declared an 
unfair trade practice and is pro- 
hibited by this code for any drug 
retailer to sell any drugs, medi- 
cines, cosmetics, toilet preparations 
or drug sundries at a price below 
the manufacturer’s wholesale list 
price per dozen.” 

It means that if you buy aspirin 
in carload lots, or in any lots of 
more than a dozen, and hence at a 
much lower unit price, you may 
not give your customers the benefit 
of that lower price. You must keep 
the profit yourself. You must sell 
your goods at a price which is not 
helow the manufacturer’s list price 
for a dozen boxes of aspirin sold 
to the small retailer. 

“The modification,” says the 
statement accompanying the order, 
“is designed to prevent predatory 
price-cutting by a small percentage 
of the trade which has persisted in 
‘loss leader’ sales on standard arti- 
cles below the cost price of the 
vast majority of the smaller con- 
cerns in the trade.” 

A wave of protests followed the 
announcement of the new code pro- 
vision. The Consumers’ Advisory 
Board was particularly emphatic. 
Because of the recent information 
suppressing orders of the NRA, 
the CAB protest was not to be 
seen. This protector of the con- 
sumers has assumed some of the 
aspects of a body of jobholders 
protecting their jobs, so they are 
protesting privately and _ politely, 
with due respect for the dignity of 


administrators, deputies and as- 
sistant deputy administrators. But 
they don’t like price-fixing of this 
kind. 

So many questions were raised 
immediately following the order 
that the following interpretations 
were issued on April 6: 

Question: Does the Amend- 
ment apply to all items sold in 
drug stores? 


INTERPRETATION: It does not. 
Clearly such departments as cigar 
departments, soda departments, 
candy departments, come under the 
operation of other codes. Jt does 
apply to drugs, medicines, cos- 
metics, toilet preparations and drug 
sundries. The only one of the 
above which comes within a doubt- 
ful zone is drug sundries. Drug 
sundries are interpreted to mean 
articles or appliances as used in the 
promotion of public health and 
sanitation. 

Question: Where certain com- 
modities have no list price, such as 
unbranded products, will (a) the 
Amendment apply; (b) if the 
Amendment will not apply, due to 
the impossibility of using it where 
there is no list price, will the 
former loss limitation provision ap- 
ply to such products? 


INTERPRETATION: All items cov- 
ered by the Retail Drug Trade 
Code are regulated by Section 6 
of Supplement A where a manu- 
facturer’s wholesale list price is 
available in dozen lots or compar- 
able units. Those items for which 
a manufacturer’s wholesale list 
price in dozen or comparable units 
is not available, shall not be sub- 
ject to this provision. 


Question : What does the “com- 
parable units” clause mean? 

INTERPRETATION : Where a man- 
ufacturer’s wholesale list price is 
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not available in dozen lots, because 
the article is not customarily sold 
in dozen lots, the comparable unit 
is to be considered as the lowest 
number of the article quoted or 
listed and made available to all 
members of the trade, provided, 
however, the comparable unit shall 
never be more than one dozen. 

Question: Where a product is 
sold to a retailer on the open mar- 
ket or otherwise below the manu- 
facturer’s wholesale list price in 
dozen quantities, what price will 
govern the minimum price on such 
an article? 

INTERPRETATION: In such an 
event the manufacturer’s wholesale 
list price in dozen quantities shall 
apply. 

Question: During what period 
shall free deals offered by manu- 
facturers be used in determining a 
manufacturers’ wholesale list price 
and how shall such prices be com- 
puted? 

INTERPRETATION : Where a man- 
ufacturer offers the retailer a spe- 
cial free goods deal in quantities 
of dozen lots, and for a specific 
period which must be announced 
by the manufacturer, and open to 
all, the cost of the free goods may 
be deducted from the dozen lot list 
price only for the duration of the 
free offer. Free goods are to be 
calculated according to the follow- 
ing example: If a manufacturer’s 
wholesale list price per dozen is 
2.00 with one free, the unit price 
would be 1/13 of $2.00. 

Question : Do the former provi- 
sions in Article VII, Section 1, of 
the Retail Drug Trade Code still 
apply to items governed by this 
code ? 

INTERPRETATION: No, as_ the 
Amendment supersedes the former 
provision. 

QUESTION : What = _ discounts 
granted, and by which suppliers, 
shall be considered in determining 
the manufacturer’s wholesale list 
price? 

INTERPRETATION : Only such dis- 
counts, free deals, or rebates as 
are made available by manufac- 
turers to all purchasers of dozen 
lots or comparable unit quantity 
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may be considered as part of the 
manufacturer’s wholesale list price. 
The term “made available to all 
purchasers” is ruled as not apply- 
ing to a discount, free deal, or re- 
bate offered unless it is made 
available by manufacturers to all 
purchasers subject to the Retail 
Drug Trade Code, or to all pur- 
chasers in an area in which the 
manufacturer may be conducting 
a sectional promotion. 

But the flood of protests was too 
great, the threat of Supreme Court 
appeals too formidable for the 
harassed administrators, so on 
April 7, the day before the effec- 
tive date of the amendment, W. A 
Harriman, Acting Division Admin- 
istrator, announced that a public 
hearing would be held June 7, “to 
give an opportunity to members of 
the trade and others interested an 
opportunity to offer objections to 
the effect of the modification.” 

These public hearings are great 
face-savers in NRA circles. They 
change an unpopular act into an 
experiment. By the time the hear- 
ing date comes around, the admin- 
istrators have recovered some of 
their superiority aplomb; they may 
then withdraw a code provision, 
they may change it a trifle, or they 
may have obtained sufficient facts 
or moral support to stick to their 
original thesis. Meanwhile con- 
sumers and other objectors are re- 
minded of President Roosevelt's 
idea that the campaign is like a 
football game and are urged to 
kick the ball around a bit more. 

The Administration explains that 
the “dizzy dozen” amendment 
“establishes a definite standard 
base price which is universally sub 
ject to exact interpretation. It had 
been found that in the months dur 
ing which this code has been in 
effect that the loss ‘limitation pro- 
vision’ has been unenforceable, and 
as a result, the competitive abuse 
of ‘loss leader’ selling had con- 
tinued in about 5 per cent of the 
total number of retail drug outlets 
to the hardship of the remaining 
95 per cent of the trade.” 

Opponents of the amendment 
argue that it permits price-fixing 
on a more rigid basis than is rea- 
sonable and that it is unconstitu- 
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tional. The manufacturer can fix his 
wholesale list price at such a point 
that retail price competition in the 
ile of his product becomes in- 
‘uous. The Consumers’ Advisory 
Soard argues that prices will thus 
maintained at a point far be- 

d the necessities of a sound 
nomic system, that the cost of 
distribution will be increased to the 
detriment of the consumer as well 
as the manufacturer, and that the 
arrangement “goes far beyond the 
reinforcement of the well-estab- 
lished right of the individual seller 
private enterprise to choose his 
vn customer and sell to them 


CINCE 1894, G. P. Halferty & 
“ Company have been selling 
minced sea clams and related items 
under various brand names—Pio- 
neer, Showboat, That’s Mine, Smile 
and several others. When, recently, 
the company brought out several 
new products, it was decided to pack 
them under a label that car- 
ried the name, “Halferty,” a name 
that would connote quality. Crabs 
and little neck clams were first 
clothed in the new dress—a strik- 
ing coat of shiny black upon which 
the facsimile signature is imposed 
in white. A narrow band of red at 
the base adds a bit of flash. 
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on such terms as he sees fit.” 

The CAB recognizes that where 
an administration is confronted 
with a market crumbling speedily 
under demoralized conditions there 
is something to be said for mini- 
mum price-fixing as an emergency 
measure under strict public control 
and under strict time limits. “How- 
ever, such a device, like a protec- 
tive tariff, is very difficult to 
abandon when once_ embarked 
upon.” The CAB is thus against 


industry using NRA codes as clubs 
to enforce price maintenance. The 
final decision of the NRA will 
come some time after June 7. 


= 


New Label Denotes Quality 


Black, white and a narrow band 
of red make the color scheme 


The new products, according to 
G. P. Halferty, president of the 
company, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived in every market where ship- 
ments were made and many repeat 
orders were recorded despite the 
fact that the label was not intro- 
duced until the tail end of the 
selling season. 

A definite advertising campaign 
has not yet been formulated. Busi- 
ness-paper advertising is contem- 
plated as soon as wider distribution 
is attained. Local advertising will 
also be used to some extent, de- 
pending upon the quantity of mer- 
chandise shipped into a market. 





When Customers Don’t Buy 
Talk Dutch to "Em 


Nudge in the Ribs Sometimes Gets Hearty Response 


By C. H. Frankenberg 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Savogran Company 


OR the last four years, cus- 

tomers—whether they buy pills 
or pile drivers—have been bom- 
barded from all sides with a bar- 
rage of high-pressure, high-ex- 
plosive sales letters, broadsides 
and other forms of direct mail de- 
signed to blast its way through 
sales resistance and get the elusive 
order. 

The idea behind all this, of 
course, was that orders were 
scarce and, theoretically, the firm 
that could make the loudest noise 
and hit the hardest through its 
direct mail would get the business. 
Ordinarily this would be the case, 
but when every mail brings the 
same type of advertising material, 
the customer soon learns to step 
nimbly to one side and let these 
power-packed missiles fall harm- 
lessly—usually into the waste 
basket. 

At least, this is the theory the 
Savogran Company, Boston, had 
in mind the first part of January 
when we looked over our 1933 
sales figures. Here and there on 
our books were names of custom- 
ers from whom recent orders were 
conspicuous by their absence. These 
jobbers were practically dead as 
far as current business was con- 
cerned and we decided to try to 
wake them up. 

Early in 1933 we had sent a 
series of four letters to these same 
jobbers and while the number of 
replies was very satisfactory, most 
of them contained apologies rather 
than orders. We therefore decided 
to try a different approach—some- 
thing that would slip through a 
crack in the customer’s door in- 
stead of trying to batter it down. 
In other words, something that 
would be so different from the 
high-pressure stuff jobbers were 


used to that it would get attention 
and results, gently but efficiently 

While considering ways and 
means of getting action from these 
comatose customers, our attention 
was attracted by a folder from a 
telegraph company suggesting that 
holiday greetings be cabled to 
friends in foreign countries and 
giving examples of suggested mes- 
sages in various languages. 

Here was an idea. Why not 
write a letter to our dormant cus 
tomers in a foreign language? This 
would certainly get attention and 
the message could be translated 
into English in a brief postscript. 

After thinking along this line 
and considering the plan from all 
angles, the following letter was 
prepared—the body of the letter 
translated into Dutch, the post 
script in English: 


GENTLEMEN: 


More than six months have gone 
by since we last received an order 
from you for Parnters’ Savocran, 
Savocran CrAcK Fitter and Savo- 
GRAN Remover & BLEACHER and 
frankly we are greatly concerned 
about it. 

Have our products or service been 
at fault in any way? If they have, 
we want to know about it so that we 
can make things right. 

Unless something unusual has hap 
pened, your stock of Savogran Prod 
ucts should be pretty low now. So 
won’t you send in an order in the 
enclosed envelope—or even a few 
words to let us know that we still 
have your good-will? 

Many thanks. 


Yours sincerely, 
(SIGNATURE) 
Speaking for 
Savocran Products. 
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Pittsburgh 


POST-GAZETTE 


Pittsburgh’s Only Daily Morning Newspaper 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
FIRST 3 MONTHS 1934 


GAINED ...34.6% 


Second Paper Gained 17.6% 
Third Paper Gained 15.2% 


The Post-Gazette reaches the best buying 
power of the Pittsburgh Market. Both local 
and national advertisers are consistently 
increasing their use of the selling power of 


this great morning newspaper. 


Pittsburgh 


POST-GAZETTE 


Largest Circulation of any Pittsburgh Daily Newspaper 


One of the really GREAT newspapers 
of the United States 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
National Advertising Representatives 
New York - Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 
Detroit - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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AXA 
XOQUGUROC IK 
HARA 


Het is meer dan ses m-anden ¢ 
mochten ontvangen voor PAINT:hS' 


Producten nagenoeg uitgeput 
een order willen doen tceko: 


n 





Hoos 














SAVOGHAN REJOVER & BDLLACHEE en heeft dit ons ten zeerste ongerust gemakt. 


Zijn onze produeten of de behandeling niet naar voldoening geweest? 
Indien dit het geval socht zijn, zouden wij dit gearne vernenen, teneinde dese 
aangelegenheid nasr Uw voldoening te regelen. 


Tenzij er iets buitenrewoons voorgevsllen is, moet Uw voorraad SAVOGhAN 

« Zoudt U ons dsaroz in de bijgesloten envelove 
nm =~ of ons met slechts enkele woorden willen laten 
weten det wij nog steeds Uw vertrouven hebben. 


chtend, 


anal 


r for 
i Products 





P.S. Are we “in Dutch"? e rant to find out - that's why we've written this 
we haven't hed an order from you for PAINTERS' SAVOGKAN, 


SAVOGRAN ChACK FILLix or SAVOGSAR idduVen & oLiaCHEh since s0ucuKu0G0K 

and if anything's wronr, we want to mow about it. Your order in the enclosed 
envelope - or even a few words from you - will tell us that we still hove your 
good will. Thank 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY 


START WITH SA 


NOIA WHARF 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


January 50, 1934 
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want to find out—that’s why we’ve 
written this letter in Dutch. We 
haven’t had an order from you 
since (date) and if anything’s wrong, 
we want to know about it. Your 
order in the enclosed envelope—or 
even a few words from you—will tell 
us that we still have your good-will. 
Thank you. 


THe Savocran Company. 


When this letter was typed in 
its final form ready for repro- 
duction, it was easy to imagine 
the dumfounded expression of the 
average customer who, upon open- 
ing the letter and beginning to read 
it, would find a meaningless jumble 
of words (unless he understood 
Dutch). While looking for some 
explanation, he would seize upon 
our English postscript and read it 


through hungrily. As it turned 
out, this is just what happened. 

In order that the letters might 
be as personal as possible, they 
were reproduced on an automatic 
typewriter which types one letter 
at a time, mechanically reproduc- 
ing those parts that are standard 
copy and stopping at places that 
require a typed fill-in. The name 
and address of the customer and 
the salutation were typed in by 
hand as was the date of his last 
order in the postscript. Each letter 
was individually signed and con- 
tained a folder describing Savogran 
Products, and was mailed under 
first-class postage. 

Now for results. To make it 
brief, this letter was the most ef- 
fective we have ever used—and we 
have used plenty. Out of a total 
mailing of 491 letters we received 
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sixty-six replies or 13.44 per cent 
—an unusually high return. Equally 
remarkable was the fact that for 
the first time the number of orders 
resulting from the letters was 
greater than the number of ex- 
planatory replies. Usually we re- 
ceive a good response from letters 
of this type in the form of letters 
apologizing for not ordering and 
explaining why we hadn’t heard 
from the customer, and a much 
smaller number of orders. But in 
this case, orders were more than 
twice as numerous—forty-five or- 
ders (9 per cent) to twenty-one 
letters of explanation and excuses 
(4.4 per cent). 

The average length of time since 
these customers had last ordered 
was fourteen months. Most of 
them had gone about ten months 
without ordering, and one order 
came from a jobber who hadn't 
written since August, 1931. 

In addition to tangible results, 
we were naturally very much in- 
terested in the reaction of our cus- 
tomers to the form of the letter. 
What did they think of the 
“Dutch” idea and the foreign lan- 
guage? We half expected that 
some of our more hard-boiled job- 
bers would think we were at least 
partly insane and that a few of 
them might call this to our atten- 
tion in no uncertain terms. 

But not at all. Every reply di- 
rectly mentioning the letter was 


+ 


Terminal Corporation 
Names Moss-Chase 


The Million Dollar Terminal Cor 
poration, Lockport, N. , replacement 
battery terminals, has placed its ad- 
vertising with The Moss-Chase Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joins Keelor & Stites 


Burton Schellenbach, who for the last 
year has had his own advertising ser- 
vice in Cincinnati, has joined the staff 
of The Keelor & Stites Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 

eee 


Has Salad Dressing Account 
Chas. F. Mattlage & Sons, New York, 
You-All French salad dressing, have 
appointed Badger and Browning & 
ersey, Inc., ew York agency, to 


direct their advertising account. 
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of a complimentary nature, rang- 
ing from expressions like “This 
letter is O.K. Send us the follow- 
ing order—” to one reading “Please 
allow us the privilege of congratu- 
lating you on your letter of the 
first, which is one of the most 
original ideas we have ever had 
the pleasure of seeing or reading.” 
One jobber even asked for a trans- 
lation of the Dutch part and per- 
mission to use the letter in writing 
to his own backward customers. 

Many amusing replies were also 
received. One jobber wrote us 
one month after the letter was sent, 
saying that after several weeks he 
had at last deciphered our letter 
and was enclosing his order. An- 
other customer (in Pennsylvania) 
wrote his reply in Dutch and still 
another replied in German with an 
apology for not being able to use 
Dutch. 

This letter demonstrated to us 
most effectively that the gentle and 
not too serious nudge is well worth 
using in place of the high-pressure 
sledge-hammer type letters that 
try to smash through sales re- 
sistance and inertia and get an or- 
der. Of course, however, the effec- 
tiveness of our letter was due in 
large part to its novelty and were 
we to try another Dutch letter to 
this same list, the returns would 
probably be disappointing. 

At any rate, this is one time that 
talking “Dutch” pulled results. 


+ 


H. E. Bell with 
Beverage Firm 

H. E. Bell has joined the Beverage 
Sales-Promotion Company, New York. 
He was previously with Ivanhoe Foods, 
Inc., and the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company. 

eee 


Has Heating Pad 
Account 

The Walker Company, Middleboro, 
Mass., heating pads and ice bags, has 
appointed Rossie & Hirshson, New Bed 
ford, Mass., agency, to handle its ad- 
vertising. 

. o . 


L&T to Direct Silk Campaign 

The Belding-Heminway-Corticelli Com- 
pany, New York, silks, has appointed the 
New York office of Lord & Thomas, Inc., 
as advertising counsel. 
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Average number bids asked per week 


HEN a man asks you to bid on a job you know that he means 
business. Federal, state, county and municipal bureaus and 


private industry are asking engineers and contractors to bidf*® 


on an increasing number of projects. The chart above shows that each 
month of 1934 registers an increase over the preceding month in 
the number of business invitations thus extended to the engineering- 


construction industry. The significance of the trend is just this: 


It means first of all that with the approach of warm weather a lot of 

construction that was deferred in winter is slated to break. (The 
seasonal construction peak is actually right on top of us. March con- 
struction was 23% ahead of February and 111% ahead of a year ago.) 


It means that every manufacturer of equipment and materials used in 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ; 


McGraw-Hill 
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1S ESS AHEAD 


nstruction work must get busy at once and draw the attention of 
gineers and contractors to the best features of their products. (It 
s to bidgpkes familiarity with equipment and materials to win contracts and 


hat each Complete them on schedule.) 


onth in 
he recognized way to get such products before the attention of the 


neering- 


st people of importance in the engineering-construction world is 
p discuss them in the advertising pages of Engineering News-Record 
nd Construction Methods. Many manufacturers have already sensed 
he importance of getting their sales story over to the key people 
the industry as witness the fact that in the first four months of 1934 


ris: 


a lot of 
(The 


ch con- 
hey placed 187 more pages of advertising in these two publications 


han they did a year ago. And in the same period 60 new advertisers 
egan 1934 schedules in these two publications. 


if ago.) 


used in 


) »«KONSTRUCTION METHODS, New York 


— 











Shell Again Ups Budget 
Youll near. about it APR 


HE 1933 advertising program 

of the Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration ‘was the largest in the 
company’s history, which mark, ac- 
cording to Paul Ryan, manager of 
the sales promotion-advertising de- 
partment, is slated for prompt 
eclipse. As a result of the success 
of last year’s effort, Shell is enter- 
ing upon a still larger activity for 
1934 

This year, as with the 1933 
program, the promotion will be 
based on a new product. Last year 
it was Super Shell gasoline. Now 
comes. “Super-Charged” Super 
Shell, produced by newly devel- 
oped refining processes which, the 
advertising will stress, afford 6,900 
extra firing charges per gallon. 

Six comic-strip characters of 
established fame have been en- 
gaged to sell the new gasoline 
through appearances in outdoor 
advertising, point-of-sale displavs 
and direct mail. These include 
Bud Fisher’s well-known Mutt 
and Jeff team and the Skipper of 
the Toonerville Trolley and the 


+ 
Trade Groups to Meet 


The annual 
of Commerce 
America will be 


meeting of the Chamber 
of the United States of 
held at Washington, 
D. C., from May 1 to 4. The American 
Trade Association Executives, who are 
holding a meeting at that city on May 1 
and 2, have also been invited to attend 
sessions of the Chamber of Commerce 
meetings. 
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Powerful Katrinka, created by 
Fontaine Fox. At all retail out- 
lets will be stationed eight;foot 
high cutouts of these characters in 
fiberboard, square signs held in 
the hands of each proclaiming one 
of the three main selling points 
more mileage, more power and 
quicker starting. 

Newspaper advertisements, sched 
uled for 330 metropolitan papers 
throughout the company’s territory 
of twenty-six States, will feature 
educational messages based on 
claims made for the product and 
justification of these claims by car 
owners’ testimonials and laboratory 
analyses. Considerable use of 
photographic illustrations will be 
made and in general appearance 
the advertisements follow the typo 
graphic style of the editorial pages 
of the American Weekly. 

Also being used are spot an 
nouncements over seventeen radi 
stations. Interviews with athletic 
stars and other prominent persons, 
via electrical transcription, will b« 
the vehicle for the selling talk. 


+ 


Appoint Frankel-Rose 

The Frankel-Rose Company, Chicago 
agency, has been. appointed to direct th 
advertising account of the Sterling 
Casualty Insurance Company, of that 
city. The Amlo. Products Company 
and the Universal Parts Manufactur 
ing Company, both of Chicago, have 
gise placed their accounts with Frankel 
ose. 
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Chiseler Is Still Busy 


Something More Than the NRA Is Required in Order to 
Muzzle Him 


By A. A. Ruppert 


Sales Manager, Tish, Incorporated 


ONTHS ago came the NRA, 

hailed as the savior of Amer- 
ican business. Washington “cracked 
down.” Local citizens banded to- 
gether to insure its operation in 
individual trading centers. Manu- 
facturers publicly announced their 
allegiance to the new deal. Re- 
tailers proudly displayed blue 
eagles. Consumers decorated their 
cars and homes with “member” in- 
signia. A new peace-time patriotism 
flared forth. 

A new day had dawned. Business 
men who paid living wages, dealt 
humanly with their help, and up- 
held quality in merchandise, no 
longer had to fear “gyp” competi- 
tion, that bugaboo of the honest 
business man! 

But somehow the “gyp” lives on! 

He who lures his victim with a 
cut price on the legitimate product, 
then switches him on to an inferior 
one, he who is personification of 
that old stand-by, caveat emptor, 
is still doing business at the old 
stand. It may be a little tougher on 
him now, but somehow or other he 
hangs on. 

How does he do it? Frankly, I 
don’t know. I have several theories, 
however, based on my own expe- 
rience, which may throw some light 
on the situation. 

To begin with, if the fear of God 
and eternal damnation won’t stop a 
man from dishonesty, you can’t ex- 
pect a blue eagle to do it. It doesn’t 
necessarily follow, because an NRA 
insignia is displayed by a business 
man, that he is-thereby pure as 
driven snow. No, not by a long 
shot: a clean shirt doesn’t make a 
gentleman. Many a business today 
lays claim to membership in Gen- 
eral Johnson’s club but “forgets” to 
follow the by-laws. 

Somewhere along the line, and 
probably in more than one place, 
these unscrupulous business men 


are chiseling. It is hard to put 
your finger on the sore spot. It 
would probably require a regular 
secret service to uncover the irregu- 
larities. For instance, only the 
other day when I complained to a 
business acquaintance that I felt 
my firm had been overcharged on 
a certain job, I was informed 
that I could have had it done for 
much less by a “regular” crowd. 
By “regular” he explained that he 
meant one who chiseled on the 
code price. 


Quality Chiseler 
Sells for Less 


Then there is the quality chiseler, 
whose standards of workmanship 
and quality of materials leave much 
to be desired. He, too, can usually 
manage to sell for considerably 
less. 

Only recently did the New York 
newspapers carry an item to the 
effect that thousands of dollars’ 
worth of tincture of iodine and sim- 
ilar household remedies had been 
confiscated because of sub-standard 
quality. And these were found in 
stores whose reputations have been 
above reproach. 

Again, in our own code classi- 
fication some manufacturers quote 
prices that are less than the plat- 
form costs of other manufacturers 
whose facilities for economical 
production are unsurpassed. How 
do they do it? Our product is 
manufactured under conditions 
most favorable to excellent costs. 
Yet these fellows can sell at a 
profit for much less than our plat- 
form cost. There has got to be 
chiseling there—and not only on 
quality. 

One class of retailer seems to 
thrive on selling nationally known 
merchandise at prices close to cost 
by the simple expedient of not pay- 
ing his bills for as long a time as 
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OUTPULLED 


Here’s a common experience of Fawcett 
Women’s Group advertisers! Read the 
comments at the right of The A. H. Lewis 
Medicine Company, on the way this 
group pulled inquiries for them ! 





S@€é WHAT RESULTS THI 
GROUP CAN PULL FOR YOU 


HE A. H. Lewis Medicine 
Company are not the first 
to discover the amazing pulling 
power of Fawcett Women’s Group 
—and they will not be the last. 
Month by month advertisers, new 
to Fawcett Women’s Group, are 
being pleasantly impressed with 
FWQ’s strong sales returns. 
There’s nothing surprising in 
this! Consider—the 1,300,000 
young women whom Fawcett 
Women’s Group reaches are the 
young wage-earners—the young 


housewives. They are not t 
type whose prejudices have bes 
set in a mold. They are easy 
impress, responsive and easy 
sell. They aren’t the group y 
probably have been hammeri 
at year after year. There's 
whole crop of new faces in yo 
audience—women to whom yot 
story has not become “old stuf. 
Remember, too, when you ad 
vertise to FWG readers you’ 
telling your story to a growin 
audience and to a voluntary oné 
96.13% of the FWG circulatic 
is newsstand; and while 1 
are now guaranteeing 1,300,00 
ABC, that circulation is alread 


See what results1,300,000 read 
ily-sellable young women wi 
produce. Call your nearest Fav 
cett Women’s Group represen 
tive and ask him how our reade 
will react to your story. He’ 
have facts and figures that w 
astound you. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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zr. 3. 7. Secemesa, 
Pewoets Publicetions, Tuc, 
919 Sorte SteBinen ive., 
Chieago, Thi, 
Dear Ur. Segenann: 
Tm ving over OUP Teeoris, we find thet the @-coler 
rtisement wnicr wes used in the November 
Dublicetions, ts etal oulling inquiries, 
and we just cannot help *4vising you that = are nore 
than plessed with the Fesults obtained, 
Te feet, the Scvertisenent is (uestion has outpalled 
Sil other eroups of ublications of teller seture thes 
we are Gt the present tise eine. 
Ze know that this #it) Se g00t news to you and that 
OU WITL be glee te @e* thie infomation, 
Tours very trely, 
ADVENTTS Ing DEPART DOr: 


+ Lars “MEDICINE co. ra 
5 


} - f 
—hetene Or PF nabA, 








FAWCETT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Inc. 


yur reade 


SAN FRANCISCO 
- Russ Bldg. 





ANGELES 
MINNEAPOLIS A t- Bldg. 
Sachse Ave J 528 $. Seventh St. 
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he can get away with it. I know 
of at least a half dozen retail 
stores in New York, which are 
fairly large and which put up quite 
a front, to which we would not ex- 
tend $1 credit for one hour. They 
seem to do a thriving business for 
a year or so, maybe less; then when 
their sources of supply are dried up 
because no manufacturer will ex- 
tend further credit, they have a 
“bankrupt sale” or a “lost our 
lease sale”’—or just quietly fold 
their tents and slip silently away 
in the night. 

But the trouble is, they managed 
to stay around long enough to se- 
riously harm the legitimate com- 
petitor across the street. 

How can all this be stopped? I 
don’t really know; I’m just a 
young business man trying to get 
along in the world. But I believe 
the following program would help: 

(1) Trim the NRA specifications 

down to “minimum wages” and 
“maximum hours,” perpetuate this 
principle by permanent legislation, 
and provide a means for detecting 
and punishing violations. 

(2) Let “legitimate” manufac- 
turers in each industry get together 
to refuse to supply their quality 
products to “gyps” whose credit is 
unreliable. This can be done by 
exchange of information. Even 
though the “National Cut Rate 
Shop” disappears overnight and 
pops up on the other side of the 


a 


Appoints Dayton Agency 
The Globe Name Embossing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, golf ball name 
embossers, has placed its advertising 
account with the Hugo Wagenseil Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. Golf 
magazines will be used. 
+ . . 


Name Barlow Agency 
The Smith-Lee Co., Inc., Oneida, 
N. Y., Perfection milk bottle caps, and 
the Kleen-Kap Corporation, also of 
Oneida, have placed their accounts with 
the Barlow Advertising Agency, Syra- 
cuse, 
. * 


Joins Lord & Thomas 


Joseph Dillon, formerly with the In- 
ternational Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
in the merchants service department, has 
joined the New York copy department 
of Lord & Thomas. 
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town as the “Royal Thrift Em- 
porium,” somebody in the business 
is going to recognize Dr. Jekyll as 
Mr. Hyde, and can warn his 
fellows. 

(3) Let manufacturers of adver- 
tised quality merchandise band to- 
gether to warn consumers against 
unknown off-brand substitutes, and 
thereby create a healthy desire 
for standardized quality products. 
Enough case histories could be 
compiled by competent investigators 
in a very short while to make up 
an advertising campaign of true 
storiés illustrating the danger of 
buying and using unknown “gyp” 
brands. 

These three remedies hit at three 
different sources of trouble: (1) 
The manufacturer who chisels on 
his help by not paying a living 
wage and by working them more 
than a reasonable number of hours; 
(2) The unscrupulous fly-by-night 
retailer who by dishonesty in credit 
obligations can sell for “less than 
cost”; and finally (3) The con- 
sumer who thinks he’s really saving 
by buying “pig in the poke” off- 
brand merchandise whose quality is 
not assured. 

Possibly these efforts would not 
completely eliminate the “gyp.” 
But they would certainly help in 
keeping him down. And what con- 
scientious business man, trying to 
sell a good product at a fair profit, 
wouldn’t like that! 


— 


Adds Overcoat Account 

Layman, Berkwits & Scott, Inc., New 
York, men’s overcoats, has appointed 
Hirshon- Garfield & deGarmo, Inc., New 
York, as merchandising and advertising 
counsel. Magazines and trade papers will 
be used. 

° a e 


Elected by Hamilton Club 
Frank L. Appleford, Veewep T. Carey, 
Leonard C. Eames, Ernest K. Goodman 
and James G. Matthews have been 
elected directors of the Hamilton, Ont., 
Advertising Club. 
. . - 


Has Foot Saver Shoe Account 

The advertising of the Julian & Ko- 
kenge Company, Columbus, Ohio, Foot 
Saver Shoes, is now being handled by 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
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Conquest of a Tough Market 


The Story (with a Moral) of How Van Camp’s Tuna Sales 
Jumped with Advertising 


By Andrew M. Howe 


Company: those territories where either 
The Van Camp Sea Food Com- White Star or Chicken of the Sea 
pany, Inc., Terminal Island, Cali- needed strengthening. The policy 
fornia. has been that of territorial domi- 
nation. 

Product: 

Canned tuna fish, sold under the 
brand names “White Star” and The initial advertising of the 
“Chicken of the Sea.” company, which was conducted in 

Distefieations Northern California, involved an 

mir: expenditure of $50,000 and since 

National. The two brands are that time the advertising has been 
advertised in different territories. steadily extended until the current 
Generally speaking, White Star is figures approximate $400,000 a 
advertised west of the Rockies and year. : 
Chicken of the Sea east of the : 

Rockies. But the two brands are 1934 Campaign: 
not completely separated East and This year’s campaign is utilizing 
West. In various major markets black-and-white and two-color daily 
throughout the United States the and four-color Sunday magazine 
two brands will alternate. advertising in a long list of news- 
History: papers. The linage used in various 
ry: or - . 
— localities varies from a 5,000-line 

In 1925 five of the principal tuna schedule up to as high as 15,000 
packers merged their businesses  jines in certain territories. Two- 
into the present company. The color advertising in the daily issues 
merger was believed to be advisable F newspapers was first tested out 
because of loss of wartime market, three years ago. So satisfactory 
together with the general collapse were the traceable results, this plan 
of credit which brought about the was extended last year to all met- 
deflation period in 1921 and caught ;opolitan centers having facilities 
the fish packing industry with largé —¢,, color. 
stocks on their hands which stood Outdoor advertising and morn- 
= the way of a resumption of ing radio are also being employed 
eat as well as advertising in foreign 

Men: newspapers. Twenty-four-sheet 
posters are used as a mid-summer 
tie-in with the complete campaign. 
Spot broadcasting is being used in 
some territories. 

Recipes using tuna are being 
featured. Human-interest illustra- 
tions and copy involving home 

Problem: scenes where tuna is served attract 

To stimulate sales of the brands attention. 
in the various territories, depend- Booklet: 


ing upon th r 
str a Bde rd a? = A booklet entitled “The Romance 
Mi of Tuna and 19 Proven Recipes” 
Solution: is being sent out upon consumer 
Two separate advertising cam- request. The copy in the newspa- 
paigns, each one concentrated in per advertising which features this 
81 


Expenditure : 


The new company was headed 
by Frank Van Camp as president. 
Bismarck Houssels became vice- 
president in charge of production. 
Roy P. Harper was made vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
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Spenders 


Lee 8 for a penny 


asily the year’s best bargain for 
anyone with something to sell .. 


) NE CENT, spend it how you 
will, goes a long, long way 
these days .. . And nowhere does it 

farther than in THE LITERARY 
IGEST. 


for one penny, on the basis of a 
black-and-white page, THE DIGEST 
i i ... Very few 
magazines deliver more readers per 
ny, nO magazine delivers more 
profitable readers. It’s to your ad- 
vantage to know why: 

1. The eight readers THE DiGest delivers 
for your penny have money — lots of it, 
as Magazine readers go. 

2. They are the kind of people — profes- 


sional and executive — who have much 
to say about the buying of others. 

3. They see your advertising in THe DiGest 
at less cost to you than do the readers of 
most other magazines. 

4. They read your advertising in THE 
DicesT at less cost to you than do the 
readers of most other magazines. 


(These four statements can be checked in 
Dr. Daniel Starch’s latest report of Media 
Effectiveness.) 


FEATURES 
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Well-to-do, influential, advertisin 
conscious — they also respond to ad- 
vertising. In several notable recent 
cases, THE DIGEST with 1,000,000 
circulation has out-pulled, in total 
number of inquiries, magazines more 
than twice its size. 


Well-to-do, influential, advertising 
conscious, and responsive — they 
also buy products advertised in THE 
Dicest. In careful surveys of cou- 

on returns for six manufacturers of 

igh quality products, 1-14 direct 
sales through dealers were traced 
for every inquiry received. Reports of 
these surveys are available. 


Here they are then, proven money 
spenders — yours at the rate of eight 
for a penny, less than you pay for 
most magazine readers who may, or 
may not, have the interest, the de- 
sire, and the ability to buy. Can you 
think of a better way to invest your 
advertising pennies? THE LITERARY 
Dicest, 354 Fourth Ave., NewYork. 





(3 
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They buy Digest- 
advertised products 





A COMPARISON OF VALUES 


Number of page advertisements delivered today for 
every dollar spent in these representative magazines: 
; in The Literary Digest. . . . 
in The Saturday Evening Post* 

A= in Cosmopolitam** . .... 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal . 

in Time ** . s 

in News-Weekx* . oa ne 

* Larger size than Digest’s  **Smaller size than Digest’s 


420 pages 
380 pages 
370 pages 
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Duplicate cam- 
paigns are being 
conducted on 
White Star and 
Chicken of the 
Sea. Each is fea- 
tured in separate 
territories 


+ 
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booklet emphasizes the nineteen 
recipes. The booklet provides a 
mailing piece for the education of 
retailers and retailers’ clerks. 

Nicely illustrated, the text tells 
about the way in which tuna is 
caught and canned. The story is 
told in a pleasing manner, an at- 
tempt being made to bring out the 
romance involved. The recipes are 
in the back of the booklet. 


Consistency : 


The company has considerably 
expanded its advertising activities 
during the last several years. It 
believed that when competitive ad- 
vertising in general had lessened, 
there was a sizable plus value to 
the company’s own advertising. 
Unlike many advertisers, Van 
Camp, once its products assume 
first place in sales, does not then 
endeavor to coast along with a de- 
creasing expenditure in that terri- 
tory. On the contrary, it steps up 
its advertising in direct proportion 
to the sales gains. 


Retail Advertising: 
The company has kept com- 


pletely away from co-operative ad- 
vertising, knowing that it could not 
afford to spend sufficient sums of 
money necessary to win consumer 
favoritism if it had to subsidize 
retail advertising as well. It has 
adhered rigidly to this policy of 
retaining all of its appropriation 


Results: 


A direct result of this heavy ad- 
vertising is that the tuna consump- 
tion in the advertised territories 
has been steadily on the increase 
The campaign is not one of brand 
diversion, but rather of education 
as well as the establishment of the 
advertised brand. 

Dealer surveys in the advertised 
territories reveal that Van Camp 
products enjoy on the average bet- 
ter than 90 per cent retail distribu- 
tion and in some instances as close 
to 100 per cent as is humanly pos- 
sible to obtain. 

The output of this company 
exceeds in sales throughout the 
United States that of all other tuna 
packers. A few years ago the 
company did only a fraction of the 
national business. The following 
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figures on the percentages of the 
total pack sold by the company for 
six representative years of the last 
ten constitute an example of the 
correlation of sales with advertis- 
ing: 
Proportion of Total 

Year Pack Sold by Van Camp 

1924 31 per cent 

1927 er *es 

1929 _ 

1931 -. * 

1932 43 “ 

1933 _." 


The tuna fish business is in gen- 
eral a discouraging one, not alone 
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because it requires a large invest- 
ment in plant facilities and fishing 
fleet, but because generally the 
natural consumption in markets 
where Van Camp has not adver- 
tised is low. 

To enter the average market has 
meant the deliberate investment of 
advertising expenditure with the 
hope of eventually attaining a 
sound balance between the sales 
and expenditures. This plan of 
procedure has been successful, but 
it has required the willingness to 
await the long procession of years 
before adequate sales volume is 
achieved. 


New NBC Sides Set-up 


HE local and national sales 

staffs of the National Broad- 
casting Company have been merged. 
All salesmen will be part of a 
single sales department and report 
to one divisional sales manager in 
their respective territories. Details 
of the new set-up were announced 
last week by Edgar Kobak, recently 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

All salesmen are to report to the 
sales managers of their respective 
territorial divisions, Eastern, Cen- 
tral or Western. All advertisers 
with national or semi-national dis- 
tribution, whether they wish to use 
networks, transcriptions or local 
programs, will be served by sales- 
men assigned to national accounts. 
Strictly local advertisers will be 
served by other men specializing in 
this type of business. 

Re-organization becomes effective 
immediately in the Eastern division. 
Mr. Kobak is now in Chicago, 
working out co-ordination plans for 
the Central division. He is accom- 
panied by Roy C. Witmer, vice- 
president, who is now operating 
head of sales. 

When the re-organization is com- 
pleted, every NBC managed station 
will represent NBC as a whole and 
will not confine itself to so-called 
local, spot or transcription repre- 
sentation as formerly. 

it is understood that sales in the 
Eastern division will be headed by 


Donald S. Shaw, previously East- 
ern networks sales manager. He 
will be assisted by James B. Mc- 
Connell, previously Eastern divi- 
sion manager of local sales. 

Lloyd Thomas will continue to 
give personal attention and super- 
vision to development of local busi- 
ness. Through all stations repre- 
sented by NBC he will be available 
in an advisory capacity to station 
managers and NBC local repze- 
sentatives. 

Simultaneously, a re-alignment of 
the sales promotion staff has been 
made. Four definite groups have 
been established, each reporting to 
E. P. H. James, sales promotion 
manager. The heads of these 
groups are B. J. Hauser, presenta- 
tion; J. K. Mason, merchandising ; 
W. C. Roux, direct mail and adver- 
tising, Paul Winchell, marketing. 

William S. Hedges and C. L. 
McCarthy have been advanced to 
new positions in the station rela- 
tions department. They will oper- 
ate under Donald Whitycomb, de- 
partment manager. Mr. Hedges 
becomes manager of all NBC man- 
aged and operated stations. He 
was formerly manager of Station 
KDKA. 

Mr. McCarthy, associated with 
NBC’s Pacific Coast activities for 
the last seven years, becomes man- 
ager of the associated stations sec- 
tion of the station relations depart- 
ment. 
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Mayor 
Mactkets 


Make up more than 
Sixty-six per cent of all 
of California’s Retail 
Grocery Business— 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


and Oakland 


with a population of 3,473,782 
within their combined Retail 
Trading Areas, and embracing 
but 5%4% of the total area of 
the state, consume 


66.1% 


of all the food products sold 
at retail in California, the remain- 
ing 33.9% being widely scattered 
over the more than 147,000 
square miles making up the rest 
of the State. 


California -the 
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Los Angeles Market 


The Los Angeles Retail ‘lrading Area has a 
population of more than 2,200,000 and has 
8900 retai' grocery stores, 


Per Cent of California Retail 
Food Sales made in Los An 36 6% 
geles area - 


The Evening Herald and Express 


Has the largest Daily Newspaper Circulation in the West. 
Reaches 6 out of every 10 families in the Los Angeles City 
Area and has 95% of its great circulation of 263,563 concen- 
trated in the City and Suburbs. 


San Francisco Market 


The counties of San Francisco, San Mateo, 
Marin and Sonome make up the San Francisco 
Retail Trading Area. They have a combined 
population of 815,469 and have 4288 retail gro- 
cery outiets, 

Per Cent of California Reta! 

Food Sales made in San Fran 17 9% 
cisco Market ........ e 


The Call-Bulletin 


The leading Evening Newspaper of San Francisco, reaches 
65% of the English reading families in the City and has its 
circulation concentrated 93% in San Francisco and Suburbs 


Oakland Market 


The Oakimnud Market includes Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties, has a population of 
553,491 and has 2802 retail grocery stores. 


Per Cent of California Retail 

Fooa Sales made in Oakland ] ] 6% 
Market ° 

The Post-Enqurer 

Reaches 42% of the English reading families of Greater Oak- 

land and concentrates 96% of its circulation in the city and 


suburbs. The Post-Enquirer is absolutely essential to adequate 
covernge of the Oakland Market 


These three great evening newspapers, with a 
combined circulation of 436,162 copies Daily 
offer a particularly intensive coverage of THE 


THREE POINT MARKET. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES eee UILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


Three Point Market 





Lee Hats to Advertise 


Company Got along Forty-seven Years without, and Now | 
Goes National in a Consumer Program 


IN the hat business for forty- 
seven years, The Frank H. Lee 


Company, Danbury, Conn., starts 
its first national consumer program 
in July. 

It is not the plan of the company 
to lessen its output of fine 


Lee hopes to change all this. | 
knows the job can’t be done alone 
but believes that a good starter 
might encourage other hat makers 
to stress lines for boys especially, 

A brochure is now in preparation 





hats for sale under dealers’ 
private labels. But Frank 
H. Lee, president, is con- 
vinced that the public, 
dealers and his company 
will benefit from the ac- 
ceptance of products that 
will carry the Lee label— 
once the public begins to 
realize the Lee history. 

The campaign will fea- 
ture hats made under a pat- 
ented process developed un- 
der Mr. Lee’s direction. 
Business-paper copy is al- 
ready introducing the Lee 
Water-Bloc process, con- 
fined to two styles which 
will be sold under two com- 
pany labels. 

The company’s debut as an 
advertiser follows closely 
on the appointment of Al- 
fred G. Keeshan as gen- 
eral sales manager. His 








LEE£..J 





record in sales promotion 
work indicated that the 
trade might look for more 
intensive cultivation of markets un- 
der his sales direction. 

For example, the company is 
making a strong bid for customers 
among the hatless youth. There 
was a time when catering to the 
young bloods produced a profitable 
return. But to go without a hat 
became a college fad, then a na- 
tional craze. 

The tide grew to be a strong one 
to buck, and less and less attention 
has been paid to the juniors with 
the result, it is pointed out, that 
almost all advertising is aimed at 
adults. Moreover, boys disposed 
or persuaded to cover their heads 
found their choices largely re- 
stricted to small-size adult hats. 





A forthcoming magazine advertisement in 


Lee’s first campaign 


for distribution among store execu- 
tives and buyers. Every attempt 
is made to take the curse off a 
serious preachment but, while hu- 
morous satire in caption and head- 
line runs through the pages, the 
message is not flippant. 

The picture of a youngster wig- 
gling all of one hand’s digits from 
the end of his proboscis which, 
though he is retreating, is pointed 
in the direction of a hat salesman, 
can be laughed at but not laughed 
down. What was offered him was 
really a little old man’s hat. 

If poor store selection doesn't 
appeal to the juveniles, larger 
stock is necessary. Lee believes 
hats can be restored to popularity 
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once the boys are offered hats 
which will look good on them. In 
short, style made hatlessness “the” 
thing, and style can be made to 
bring the renegades back into the 
fold—provided the product is 
right and it is promoted. 

Boys’ hats will carry the labels 
and be sold as Lee Prep and Lee, 
Jr. The forthcoming consumer 
copy, however, will appear in full- 
page magazine space and will fea- 
ture Lee’s Water-Bloc only and 
will play up their rollable, foldable 
qualities. 

“No more hiding a fine name un- 
der a bushel for us,” is the straight- 
forward declaration the company 
has made to its salesmen. 

Copy will appeal to male vanity. 
But as it is women who particu- 
larly notice and comment on what 
the male wears, they will have a 
place in each advertisement. 

Another factor in the Lee sales 
plans for 1934 is more extensive 


+ 


Join Group Broadcasters, Inc. 
Membership in Group Broadcasters, 
Inc., now numbers twenty-seven sta- 

tions. Member stations not previously 


reported in Printers’ InK_ include: 
WADC, Akron; WBAL, Baltimore; 
WLBZ, Bangor; WIIC, Bridgeport; 


KWCR, Cedar Rapids; KY W, Chicago; 
WAIU, Columbus; KSO, Des Moines; 
WDRC Hartford; WIP, Philadelphia; 
WEAN, Providence; WHEC, Rochester; 


WMAS, Springfield, Mass.; WSPD, 
Toledo; fi X, Utica; WOL, Wash- 
ington; WMT, Waterloo; WKBN, 


Youngstown, and WCAE, Pittsburgh. 

A separate division of Group Broad- 
casters, Inc., has been set up. This 
division will devote itself to individual 
station representation. Territories, con- 
taining not more than ten stations, will 
be in charge of territorial specialists. 

o . . 


Appointed by Giro Sky Ads 


H. W. Collins, formerly national rep- 
resentative of the Kellett Company, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed to take 
charge of sales and promotion for the 
newly formed Giro Sky Ads division 
of the Gilbert Flying Service, Inc., New 
York. Miss M. W. Leonard, formerly 
with the Triplex Safety Glass Company, 
becomes head of the research depart- 
ment and William A. Bohannon in 
charge of flight operations. 

o . . 


Advanced by Harnischfeger 


Charles B. Foster, executive of the 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, 


has been appointed sales manager of: the 
entire P&H line of full revolving ex- 
cavators, 
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featuring of hats sold at the Broad- 
way retail store owned by the com- 
pany. The store is operated under 
the name of Fred Kelly who has 
a flair for knowing what will take 
with Broadwayites. After a style 
proves its acceptance, duplicate 
models are sent postpaid to out-of- 
town dealers who are provided 
with special boxes for packing 
them. 

At New Haven somewhat the 
same plan is followed. White’s, in 
that city, is independently owned, 
but sells Lee hats. When the Yale 
undergraduate body puts its stamp 
of approval on a model, Lee has 
150 agents who solicit orders for 
the model from retailers through- 
out the country. No deviation 
from a “White of New Haven” is 
permitted. If White hits Yale 
popularity with models that he fea- 
tures only in green and brown and 
a retailer asks for it to be made 
in gray, the request is not granted. 


+ 


Tim Thrift with Elliott 


Tim Thrift, who has been in business 
for himself in Cleveland as an adver- 
tising counsel, is now with the Elliott 
Addressin Machine Company, Cam- 
bridge, ass,, as advertising manager. 
He is taking over the work of Derby 
Brown who died last summer. Mr. 
Thrift for sixteen years was advertis- 
ing manager of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company and for six years 
was assistant sales manager in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion for 
the American Sales Book Company, 
Ltd., Elmira, N. Y. 

. . . 
Hurley Machine Expands 

The Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, has acquired the Meadows Manu- 
facturing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 
through a receiver’s_ sale. Capacity 
operations will be reached at the Mead- 
ows plant within a short time, according 
to Edward N. Hurley, Jr., president of 
the Hurley organization. The Meadows 
electric appliance trade names will be 
retained, as will all distributors and 
dealers who desire to continue the line. 

. . o 


Dunbar-Gibson Advances Buffum 

R. C. Buffum, formerly assistant 
general manager, has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
Dunbar-Gibson, Inc., New York, metal 
products. 

" . - * 

Names Perrin-Paus 

The Wieland Dairy Company, Chi- 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with the Perrin-Paus Company, of that 
city. 





A publi 


and our smartes 
vertising Agenci 


HE speed with which you rec 

mended to your clients that th 
train their advertising guns on the Nae 
Money Market is the talk of the coun 


The millions of dollars (yes, mo 
than a billion) passing through ¢ 
small towns of America as the result ¢ 
government disbursements to farme 
created a wave of consumer-spending 
that called for instant action on the p 
of manufacturers. 


The advertising agencies of the cou 
try certainly got that action! 


And as a result, advertising record 
are being shattered from month 
month. Just for instance: April-Ma 
June is the largest quarter in linage i 
the history of The HOUSEHOLD. W 
repeat: Larger than any other quart 
period! 











May linage was up 76 per cent over 
t May. June linage is more than 80 
\@mer cent over last June! 


The years 1934-35 promise to be the 
Most active years from the point of 


tail sales that The Small Town Mar- 
@et has seen in years. And if manufac- 
ers do not get their just share of the 
jew Dollars, it certainly will be their 
ult and not for lack of accurate aiming 
and speed—on the part of the adver- 
ing agencies of this country. 


So, The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
nders this tribute—and its humble 
hanks. 


he HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 

















Beauty Hints Sell Glasses 


American Optical Company Shows Women How to Make 
Spectacles Contribute to Charm 


i the spectacle era of optical 
history, the girl who went to a 
dance wearing her glasses very 
likely was looked upon as a wall- 
flower. 

Even with the improvement in 
eye-glass design there are still some 
women who take a chance on see- 
ing in order that they may feel 
fully confident that they are seen 
well. To these and also to those who 
have the good sense to consider 
their eyesight first, the American 
Optical Company is directing a 
special message. This is in the form 
of a book of beauty secrets, a page 
from which is reproduced here. 

It developed from recognition of 
the fact that women who wear 
glasses have had little guidance on 
how to make the most of what they 
feel to be a social handicap. Prac- 
tical and definite hints are given as 
to the type of eye-glasses most 
suitable to an individual, as to the 
art of make-up and the shaping of 
eyebrows, and the proper selection 
of hat models—all to the end that 
women who need glasses may never 
hesitate to don them. 

The book is being sold to dealers 
at a charge of $20 per 1,000. Each 
order is accompanied with window 
and counter display material de- 
signed to create interest in the 
book. 

Promotion also includes a four- 
page pamphlet which tells the trade 
that this book, in the hands of 
optical practitioners, gives them 
another weapon to break down 
prejudice toward the wearing of 
glasses. Steps are outlined for em- 
ployment of the book in a direct- 
mail campaign. 

A suggested letter of solicitation 
lists some of the questions on 
beauty that are asked by women 
who wear glasses, and closes with 
the statement that the dealer is 
anxious to send the prospect a copy 
of “Beauty Puts Her Glasses On.” 
A reply card is enclosed. Another 


suggested letter serves as a guide 
in acknowledging requests for the 
book. 

Follow these steps, the dealer js 
told, and his work will bring him 
the names, addresses of new pros- 





THE BAIR—IN GENERAL 
Tue woman who wears glasses, frankly, won't have 
much to do with bangs or curlicues, according to the 
foremost coiffeurs. She won't have her forehead un 
duly exposed—and on the other hand, she won't en 
courage an claborate forehead-wave, which has too 
many “busy” lines and curves in it. She will tend to 
ward simplicity—just as Ful-Vue glasses do—for in 
true simplicity is the most artful, and artless, true 
beauty. 


THE HAIR—IN PROFILE 
As we have seen, the high-up, pure horizontal 
“streamline” of Ful-Vue interferes nowhere with the 
important side line of the coiffure. 


kar ex; d too 


Haw forwardat — Hair cutting acros: 
much bow shown temples — bad 


angle — much beter 
In general it is true that any side-coiffure that cuts 
the cheeks at a diagonal angle is good—with Ful-Vue 
glasses. Only be careful to have the hair out over the 
cheek bone, NOT the temple. The latter gives a clut 
tered look, even to Ful-Vue's straight-pitched bows 


Ful-Vue glasses were especially designed to slip on 


par aggre 

















pects for eyesight examination and 
glasses. 

The book has proved its value 
in many ways. For one thing it has 
succeeded in concentrating the at- 
tention of beauty editors on a 
matter of intense interest to a com- 
paratively hitherto neglected por- 
tion of their readers. For another, 
it is educating dealers and their 
selling staffs in sales points. 
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How Germany Controls 
Advertising 


By Aesop Glim* 


Old Aesop Glim has just returned from a business trip to the 


firms interested. 





Leipzig Trade Fairs. While in Berlin he had an interview with 
Dr. Hunke, director of the new Governmental Bureau of Adver- 
tising. As a result, Painters’ INK is able to present this compre- 
hensive review of the new governmental control of advertising in 
Germany. Aesop Glim brought back with him two copies of the 
complete governmental regulations (in German). These have been 
placed on file by Printers’ Ink and may be examined by any 





N America it’s the New Deal. 

And in the Fatherland it’s the 
New Germany. In less than a year’s 
time, Herr Hitler has cleaned 
house on many phases and depart- 
ments of social and economic exis- 
tence—including Advertising. 

Allowing for all the time-hon- 
ored traditions of German thor- 
oughness and efficiency, it is still 
astounding that so much has been 
accomplished in so little time. In 
the United States—over the last 
twenty-five years—advertising men 
have been policing their own busi- 
ness. It is well for every practi- 
tioner to recall that ours was a 
gold-brick business as late as the 
first decade of the present century. 
The Printers’ INK Model Statute 
was drafted in 1911; the present 
A.B.C. was founded in 1914; the 
\.A.A.A, in 1917. 

What we have accomplished in 
the last twenty-five years, the New 
Germany has approximated by 
about 90 per cent—in twelve 
months or less. And it was per- 
haps good for my typical American 
conceit, to learn that Dr. Hunke, 
Director of the Governmental 
Bureau of Advertising, had never 
heard of the A.B.C. and the 
A.A.A.A. As far as I could de- 
termine, Germany has arrived at 
her present regulations by the good 
old rule of common sense. When 


* George Laflin Miller, vice-president, 
Mark O’Dea & Company. 


I tried to draw parallels between 
the new regulations and our 
A.B.C., for example, I sensed a 
lack of response which soon had 
me delivering an exposition of our 
organizations—where I had merely 
come to question and listen. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
plans to be started in the near 
future are—in my opinion—ahead 
of our own. And they lie close to 
my heart: Schools of advertising 
—degrees upon graduation—and no 
one allowed to function as adver- 
tising agent or counsel, without 
such a degree. After which— 
minimum fees for agents, counsel- 
ors, writers and artists. How much 
a man can earn, by reason of his 
experience and reputation, will not 
be limited. But the minimum fees 
will undoubtedly be standardized 
and enforced. 

Finally—before getting down to 
details—I might pause to remark 
that there are no similarities be- 
tween what Goebbels has done to 
German advertising and what Tug- 
well hopes to do to American ad- 
vertising. 

ea 

The new laws and regulations 
were issued in instalments—effec- 
tive as issued—in September, 
October and November, 1933. They 
are available to all and sundry, 
bound in simple booklets, in long 
and short forms. The short form 
contains all the necessary regula- 
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Factory Whistles Are Blowing 
in Michigan..... 


Michigan is in the headlines again—factory wheels 
are turning, men are working, wages are increasing. 


There Is Money to Spend 


in Michigan Right Now! 


Recovery has been whole-hearted in this great 
industrial and agricultural state—don’t overlook 
Michigan. 

Of course, when you think of Michigan, you will 
naturally think of the Booth Newspapers—they 
are so essentially a part of this state and its busi- 
ness opportunities. 

These eight newspapers have a concentrated cir- 
culation of more than a quarter of a million in the 
eight principal marketing areas outside of Detroit. 
You avoid waste and duplication when you use the 
Booth Newspapers of Michigan. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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“THERE'S GOLD. 


IN THEM THAR HILLS 


=> 


Go After Business Where Business Is— 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


@ The Home of Chevrolet Motor Co. 


@ The Home of Buick Motor Co. 
@ The Home of Fisher Body (Largest Plant) 
@ The Home A. C. Spark Plug Co. 


THE 4 BIG REASONS .. 


Why Flint, Michigan, is one of the leading cities in 
Economic Recovery. 


(Forbes says—Flint is one of the nation’s 15 BEST CITIES) 


48,000 


ON FACTORY PAYROLLS... 


These and many more can be reached in this RICH 
MARKET with ONE ADVERTISING COST 
through the— 


The Flint Daily Journal 


One of the Eight Booth Newspapers of Michigan 


I. A. KLEIN, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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tions. The long form contains 
legal preambles—such as all law- 
yers demand in order to begin to 
get started at anything. 

The long form also contains an 
Introduction—which sets forth the 
reasons, the high spots and the 
political philosophy which brought 
about governmental regulation of 
advertising. From this Introduc- 
tion, I have freely lifted and para- 
phrased the next several para- 
graphs. 

Advertising had reached a point 
where, for the good of all citizens, 
it needed regulation. There was 
too much unrestricted competition. 
From too many abuses, the public 
had lost confidence in advertising. 
From competition that was too in- 
tense, the individual advertiser was 
in constant peril. (Unequal rates 
and other costs—uncertain circu- 
lations, etc.) 

For every party concerned, 
whether advertiser, medium or 
agent, more ethical practices were 
needed—and a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

The Government recognized two 
distinct. phases of this regulation. 
The first, the need for standard 
practices and ethics in a business 
which was necessarily highly com- 
petitive in all its ramifications. The 
second, the potential social signifi- 
cances of a force as great as ad- 
vertising. (This pays advertising 
a tribute which is well deserved— 
and which has too rarely been re- 
marked in the United States. Con- 
sider, for example, the tremendous 
social significance of advertising 
used as in Bruce Barton’s Anti- 
War campaign.) 


Campaigns Have Nullified 
One Another 


Frequently, the commercial and 
the social phases are inseparable. 
The private citizen needs protec- 
tion from the advertiser; but the 
advertiser also needs protection as 


an individual. For instance, says 
the Introduction, commercial suc- 
cess has too often gone to the rich 
and ruthless, instead of to the com- 
petent. Advertising campaigns have 
often tended to nullify one an- 
other. Co-operative campaigns 
have often nullified or over-shad- 
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owed the advertising of a single 
company. Expositions and com- 
mercial fairs were too numerous 
and too competitive. If not regu- 
lated—as to both dates and adver- 
tising efforts—this made for in- 
efficiency and frequently financial 
loss to all parties concerned. Too 
great a multiplicity of advertising 
media frequently lead an adver- 
tiser to spread his advertising too 
wide and too thin—simply through 
fear of not being seen by his trade, 
or of not being represented wher- 
ever his competitors were repre- 
sented. 


Advertising for the 
Common Weal 


Hitherto, there were no recourses 
for any of the abuses suggested 
above—except for certain laws per- 
taining to gross exaggeration and 
definite misrepresentation. (It is my 
recollection that formerly, an ad- 
vertiser proved guilty—through a 
legal suit brought by a privat 
individual or by a competitor 
could be forced to publish a re- 
traction, at his own expense, in the 
same media and in at least as much 
space.) Now all such malprac- 
tices and injustices are to be abol 
ished by governmental administra 
tion. Moreover, advertising is 
henceforth to be administered con 
structively for the common weal 
and for the political, economic and 
cultural good of the nation. 

The Bureau of Advertising has 
the power to give out, limit or 
forbid the right to advertise com 
mercially. Advertising agents and 
counselors must have permits to 
practice. (Both are called “mid 
dlemen”—between advertisers and 
media. ) 

For both agents and media, cer 
tain broad, common-sense princi 
ples have been laid down—rathe1 
than infinite detailed restrictions 
Within these broad limits the; 
operate, under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Advertising. 

Specific permits are required 
only for (a) media which have not 
previously carried commercial ad 
vertising ; (b) co-operative adver 
tising campaigns; (c) advertising 
agents and ‘counselors; (d) com- 
mercial expositions and fairs. 
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There are also some restrictions on 
the indiscriminate use of posters, 
handbills, ete. 

Advertising is taxed: The medi- 
um pays to the Bureau of Adver- 
tising a tax equal to 2 per cent of 
its gross income from commercial 
advertising. 

ledia have been regulated to 
establish standard rates, to prevent 
falsification of circulation, to es- 
tablish standard column widths and 
other space units. 

An advertiser may buy advertis- 
ing either direct from the medium 
or through an agent. In which 
latter case, the agent receives a 
specified commission from _ the 
medium. (Formerly an advertiser 
often forced his agent to rebate or 
split his commission; and a medi- 
um often refused to pay an agency 
commission. ) 

\ medium can refuse to carry 
advertising only for certain definite 
reasons—as to source, content or 
mechanical limitations. But these 
restrictions must be absolutely uni- 
form to all advertisers. Thus, as 
regards source and content, a relig- 
jous paper can refuse advertising 
of an atheistic nature. A medium 
can, of course, refuse to accept ad- 
vertising from an insolvent firm— 
and advertising of a distinctly 
suspicious nature. 

In conclusion, the Introduction 
to the advertising regulations says, 
in essence—“Naturally all these 
regulations are working toward the 
ideals all conscientious advertising 
men have long held.” 

* * * 


No article of this length can 
hope to cover the subject in com- 


plete detail. Nor are all the de- 
tails of equal interest. In a second 
article will be given a translation 
of perhaps one-third of the regu- 
lations. 

Here are the points which inter- 
ested me most. 

\ firm preparing an advertise- 
ment for the product they them- 
selves make—or the advertising 
agent preparing such an advertise- 
ment—is under the broad blanket 
restriction not to use gross exag- 
geration, or actual misrepresehta- 
tion, or direct compatisons with 
their competition. Beyond these 
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standards, it’s simply a matter of 
common sense as to what is honest 
and ethical advertising. 

The Bureau of Advertising has 
the power to inflict a penalty for 
abuses. The penalty is both inter- 
esting and logical—the advertiser 
loses the privilege of advertising 
for a day or two, a week, a month, 
a year or forever, depending upon 
the nature and intention of the 
offense. If the advertiser (or his 
agent) has any doubt as to the 
permissibility of his copy, he may 
submit it in advance for criticism 
and approval. At present, only the 
Bureau (in Berlin) can supervise 
copy. Soon each local Chamber of 
Commerce will be deputized for 
this function. It is by no means 
compulsory that such copy be sub- 
mitted in advance. 

On the other hand, all co-opera- 
tive advertising must be submitted 
and “permitted” in advance. “Eat 
more bananas,” for example, might 
affect the public health; all claims 
would have to be verified in ad- 
vance, 


Rules on Fairs 
and Expositions 


And, as noted in the Introduction 
quoted above, all commercial fairs 
and expositions must receive of- 
ficial authorization well in advance. 
At present, six months’ advance 
notice is required, but they are al- 
ready at work on a five-year sched- 
ule. Every exposition must first 
have its date authorized ; then have 
its advertising approved. (This is 
all for the protection of the ex- 
hibitors and sponsors.) 

Window displays are not consid- 
ered as advertising. Nor are ex- 
positions limited to the display of 
a single firm’s wares subject to the 
supervision described. 

In patent-medicine advertising, 
testimonials must not be paid for; 
and the full name of the testifier 
must appear. 

The advertising agent is pro- 
tected on his commission—against 
both his client and the medium. 
His professional standing is estab- 
lished by the “permit” he must 
secure from the Bureau. Agency 
commissions have been standard- 
ized within the limits of 10 per 
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cent to 20 per cent. In addition, 
the agent may charge special prep- 
aration and service fees, where 
the commissions do not afford ade- 
quate compensation. However, this 
is not under Bureau regulation; it 
is a matter of bargaining between 
the advertiser and the agent. The 
extra fees are probably more com- 
mon in Germany than here—due to 
the fact that there are many fewer 
media of large circulations; hence 
smaller commissions are the rule. 

Advertising media—and particu- 
larly printed publications—have 
probably undergone the greatest 
supervision—and probably the most 
necessary. 

A publisher is now required to 
print, in every issue, his average 
circulation for the preceding quar- 
ter year. At irregular intervals— 
once or twice a year—the Bureau 
goes in and audits his books. For 
any falsification in circulation fig- 
ures, there is a penalty. And this 
penalty is as interesting and logical 
as the penalty for false copy: The 
publisher loses the right to carry 
commercial advertising for a day 
or two, a week, a month, a year or 
forever—depending upon the seri- 
ousness of his offense. 


a 
Girls Win Scholarship Awards 


Winners of scholarship awards in the 
fifth advertising class sponsored by the 
Advertising Women of New York, Inc., 
were announced at the monthly dinner 
meeting on April 17. Lilah Kenealy 
and Margaret Harris won $100 awards. 
Helen Reed, Florence Simms and Grace 
Johnson each won $50 scholarships. 

Isabelle Warren, Irene Foley and Har- 
riette Glasser each received honorable 
mention. 

Martin, of the New York 
was chairman of the evening. 
Shortle, president of the club, 
made the awards. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and Alice Welty, winner 
of a 1932-33 scholarship. 
eee 


Death of Guy Blanchard 


Guy Blanchard, sixty-four, former 
advertising manager of the Miller Rub- 
ber Company and editor of sales pub- 
lications for The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, died last week at Akron. He 
went to Akron in 1925 from Chicago 
where he had been engaged in editorial 
and trade publication work for thirty 
years, . 


INK Apr. 19, 1934 

All media rates and discounts 
are now completely standardized— 
for the purpose of putting all ad- 
vertisers on an equal footing. There 
are no local (versus national) rates 
and the maximum discount for 
volume (i.e., quantity discount) is 
now 20 per cent. Formerly there 
were secret rebates mounting to as 
high as 80 per cent to favored ad- 
vertisers. 

Lastly, column widths and space 
units have been standardized. The 
purpose of this seems to have been 
twofold. First, to save prepara- 
tion costs for all advertisers, 
(There was formerly no uniform- 
ity whatever in publication sizes.) 
Second, to prevent one advertiser 
receiving preferred position or 
rates over another, through any 
form of connivance between the 
preferred advertiser and the pub- 
lisher. 

Newspapers must offer a choice 
of two column widths—22 mm. and 
46 mm. 

Magazines must sell their space 
either in these two column widths 
—or in a schedule of absolutely 
fixed units of pages and fractional 
pages, uniformly available to every 
advertiser. 


+ 
Dempewolff with “News-Week” 


A. S. Dempewolff, formerly business 
manager of The Econostat, is now with 
News-Week, New York, as advertising 
promotion manager. He was at one 
time promotion manager of A. Schrader's 
Son, Inc., and assistant advertising 
manager of the Doubleday, Doran Pu! 
lications. 

. . 


Rudge Takes Over Aldus Staff 


The entire staff of Aldus Printers of 
New York has been added to the or 
anization of the Printing House 
filliam Edwin Rudge. Inc., New Vork 
George S. Messing and Frank L. Hena- 
han, of the Aldus group, have becon 
vice-presidents of the Rudge staff. 

+ . . 


Has Tupman Thurlow Account 


The Tupman Thurlow Company, In 
New York, has appointed the Charl 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New York 
to direct the advertising of Anglo Corn: 
Beef and Chatka crab meat. 

. o . 


Appointed by “Deseret News” 


S. O. Bennison has been appointe 
general manager of the Salt Lake Cit 
Deseret News. 
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Horse Talk 


Association Advertises Contest to Stimulate Interest in Horses 
and Mules as Farm Power 


THAT old gray mare and her 
equine associates are showing 
considerable life these days and 
recently have become, for the first 
time, the subject of a nation-wide 
co-operative advertising program. 
Aimed to speed the current renais- 
sance of horse and mule power on 
the farm, the campaign is spon- 
sored by the Horse and Mule As- 
sociation of America in conjunc- 
tion with saddlery, harness and 
leather tanning interests. 

The purpose of the promotion is 
not so much to make immediate 
sales as to create thought and talk 
about horses and mules, not only 
among farmers and farm youth but 
also among merchants and bank- 
ers who have dealings with farm- 
ers. To this end the program 
centers upon a contest, ad- 
vertised in a list of twenty- 
six farm papers and 
through direct mail and 
radio. 

A total of 137 prizes is 
being offered for the best 
letters of 100 words or less 
on why horses and mules 
are the best farm power. 
The competition is divided 
into two groups. The first 
group is for farmers and 
farm boys and girls ac- 
tually engaged in farming, 
and the 125 best letters 
from these will be awarded 
equipment related to the 


Go 
use of horses on the farm wot ke te 


—from rope halters to gall 
salve. 

The second classification 
is for business men, teach- 
ers, country agents and the 
general public, with twelve 
prizes for riding equip- 
ment. There is also a spe- 


Why HORSES and MULES 
are the “Be Farm Power 


How to win one of these many fine prizes 


All letters must be mailed before mid- 
night that date, Winners will be 
announced first on the “Old 

Radio Program.” (See stations 

site). 

Go now w your store, bank, or county 
agent for full information. Mail your 
letters or inquiries to below 


cial prize for the county from 
which the largest number of en- 
tries emanate. This is a good jack 
or stallion, with a year’s supply of 
shoes, to be turned over to the 
winning county for “public ser- 
vice.” All prizes have been con- 
tributed by manufacturers inter- 
ested in the campaign. 

The farm-paper and radio ad- 
vertising, the latter consisting of 
spot announcements over eight sta- 
tions, are directed at getting farm 
people to visit the stores of local 
dealers in harness and harness 
hardware where they may secure 
the conditions and rules of the 
competition, a course which nat- 
urally insures the good-will and 
active co-operation of the dealers. 
The contest information is fur- 
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WORTH OF PRIZES TO BE 

GIVEN FARMERS, FARM BOYS 

AND GIRLS FOR WRITING BEST 
LETTERS ON... 


your local store that selis harness, your bank, 
_ ~ 


During your favorite 
radio programs, over 
these stations listen for 


Grey Mare 
Oppe- 





+ —aearest post a 


How farm papers are ad- 
vertising the Association’s 
contest 
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lineage in the May 1934 


issue of The Farm Jour- 
nal than last year. 


This is the fifth consecutive issue this 
year to show a substantial advertising 
ain. 
§ * 
The Farm Journal also gains in new 
accounts. Old advertisers stay and 
use more space—The Farm Journal 
trend is definitely upward. 


Over 1,170,000 net paid circulation 
for May. 








* 
Let us tell you more about this. 
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The arm Journal 
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nished in a large broadside which 
the dealer is asked to post in a 
conspicuous place. An intensive 
effort has been made to get these 
broadsides into appearance at every 
possible strategic point. 

Participating manufacturers have 
sent them to every customer on 
their lists including both dealers 
and jobbers. More than 100,000 
were distributed in this way. Two 
leading horse and mule dealers 
have sent them to all their cus- 
tomers—10,000 more. And to make 
doubly sure of complete coverage, 
broadsides have been sent to every 
teacher of vocational agriculture 
in America, to every county agri- 
cultural agent, and to every banker 
in towns and cities of less than 
50,000 population. 


Manufacturers’ salesmen are 


i. 


Plans Typographic Exhibit 


The Society of Typographic Arts will 
hold its eighth “Exhibition of Chi- 
cago Fine Printing” at the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, May 7 to June 30. 
Awards will be granted for outstand- 
ing specimens of books, booklets, fold- 
ers, broadsides, announcements, direct- 
mail advertising, packages, posters, 
stationery and newspaper and magazine 
advertisements. Jury members are 
Fred Bolton, Albert Schlag and Bond 
Morgan. 

° . . 


Doctor Heads Omaha Club 


The Omaha, Nebr., Ad-Sell League 
has elected as president, Dr. F. O. Beck, 
owner of the South Side General Hos- 
pital. Cleo Flowers, H. L. Fentress 
and W. L. Wilcox were elected vice- 
presidents. The club reports a member- 
ship of 878. 


Keeney to Hochstadter 


J. B. Keeney has become represen- 
tative of the industrial research depart- 
ment of Hochstadter Laboratories, Inc., 
New York. Recently Mr. Keeney has 
been engaged in advertising and re 
search work with May International 
Corporation. 

eee 


Joins Marshall Field 


Carlyle E. Anderson, who formerly 
conducted an advertising business at 
Henning, Minn., has joined Marshall 
Field & ‘Company, wholesale, Chicago. 

. . . 


Hector Fuller Appointed 

Hector Fuller has become Eastern 
advertising manager at New York of 
the Army and Navy Journal, 
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also engaged in a contest of cash 
prizes for inducing dealers to use 
mats of tie-up advertisements in 
their local papers. These adver- 
tisements announce the contest in 
a manner similar to the farm- 
paper copy, but in addition provide 
space for the dealer to advertise 
harness specials, such as hame 
straps or an extra good collar 
The whole effort, Wayne Dins- 
more, secretary of the Horse and 
Mule Association notes, is based 
upon careful testing. Trial bal- 
loons, in the form of two similarly 
designed promotions on a_ small 
scale, were sent up in the South- 
west and the results were highly 
satisfactory. If the program works 
out nationally as well as it did in 
the tests, Mr. Dinsmore says, it 
will be repeated next winter. 


+ 
“Merchandise Manager” Sold 


The Merchandise Manager, monthly 
publication for executives in the de 
partment store field, which was founded 
about three years ago, has been sold 
to the Dry Goods Economist, New York 
Its publication, which operated on a 
free circulation basis, ceases with the 
April issue. Dry Goods Economist will 
retain certain of the features of The 
Merchandise Manager but this, accord- 
ing to Ernest C. Hastings, president of 
the Textile Publishing Company, will in 
volve no radical change either in plans 
or policy of the Dry Goods Economist 

. . . 


Waco Accounts to New Agency 
The Bush-Barnes Advertising Agency 
has been formed at Waco, Tex., by 
Richard C. Bush and W. H. Barnes 
Mr. Bush has been advertising manager 
of the Hicks Rubber Company. Mr 
Barnes has been identified with the in 
surance field in the Southwest. The 
new agency will handle the advertising 
of the Hicks Rubber Company, Shear 
Coffee Company, and the Amicable Life 
Insurance Company, all of Waco. 


New Account to Low 


The American Heat Saver Company, 
Springfield, N. J., has appointed the 
F, Ww ‘Company, Inc., New York, to 
handle the advertising of its Super- 
Heater for oil burners. 


Downes with Steamship Lines 


Wilber B. Downes, formerly art di- 
rector of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 
New York advertisin agency, is now 
associated with the acdteeentemaricen 
—North German Lloyd, of that city 
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Plan Book Boosts Sales 


Simple, Inexpensive and Matter of Fact, It Gets Distributors 
for Goulds Pumps 


A PRE-DETERMINED plan to 
sell dealers and help dealers is 
nothing new. In one form or an- 
other it is the most important part 
of the training course of a sales- 
man. Some companies go at it 

formally—the plan may be im- 
ant ed by word of mouth to 
the salesmen and through them to 
the distributors or dealers. Other 
companies have-most elaborate plan 
books. Somewhere between these 
two courses will be found the pro- 
cedure that is being followed by 
most concerns. 

Because of this fact a description 
of the distributor sales plan of 
Goulds Pumps, Incorporated, will 
be welcome. Compiled in the form 
of a twenty-four-page book, with 
processed sheets pasted on substan- 
tial stock, the plan has been put 
together at comparatively little ex- 
pense. At the same time it aims 
to be a complete presentation of 
the reasons why a distributorship 
should be a good investment. 

Not only is the book intended for 
distribution by the company’s sales- 
men to present distributors, but it 
is designed also to help get new 
ones, In this it is producing re- 
sults. G. W. Cramer, advertising 
manager of Goulds, says, “Our 
sales force frankly admits that it 
played a large part in obtaining 
several new distributors who were 
formerly actively handling com- 
petitive makes of pumps.” 

When the book was mailed to 
branch managers and salesmen, a 
four-page letter went with it. This 
told the purpose of the sales plan 
and outlined it briefly. The larger 
part of the letter was given over 
to an analysis of the reasons why 
some distributors have been more 
successful than others during the 
three years since the “Cid” line of 
pumps was introduced. The rea- 
sons for success reduced themselves 
to this: Some distributors organ- 
ized their campaign better than 


others and presented a workable 
plan to their dealers. 

“Once, twice or maybe five times 
they presented it to their customers 
until finally the idea stuck. Here 
we find the successful dealer carry- 
ing on. He, too, knows what it is 
all about.” 

Thus the letter states the advan- 
tage of following through with a 
sales plan, from manufacturer's 
salesmen to dealer is succinctly 
stated. 

It is pointed out in the letter 
that this year’s plan was compiled 
only after studying the successful 
plans that were utilized by dis- 
tributors last year. Consequently 
it can be put to work with assur- 
ance that it is practical. 


Reads and Describes 
Each Step 


Salesmen are instructed to place 
a copy of the book in the hands of 
each man in attendance at the sales 
meeting in the distributor’s office— 
but not before those present have 
been told what has been prepared, 
its purpose, etc. As they go through 
the book, the salesman is to read 
and describe each step in the plan. 
“It is most important,” salesmen 
are told, “that all present read 
every word from cover to cover.” 

And now, briefly, a description 
of the book. First there is an in- 
troductory page, selling the plan. 
Next there is a page listing eight 
advantages accruing to Goulds dis- 
tributors who will build up their 
business according to the plan and 
then a page telling “What this 
policy means to you—the dis- 
tributor.” 

Then comes a description of the 
four major classifications of pumps 
and water systems that are pro- 
duced by the company and a list of 
the markets that may be sold. The 
Cid pumps are the latest addition 
to the line and being the most 
modern, have the largest possibili- 
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ties for dealer sales. It is natural, 
therefore, that the largest share of 
attention in this list of markets 
and the material that follows it, is 
given to Cid. 

The farm market being the prin- 
cipal one for this product, the next 
feature in the book relates to the 
farm-paper advertising and shows 
proofs of forthcoming advertise- 
ments. Sales helps for distributors 
and dealers get two pages, with a 
pocket in one of the pages to hold 
various folders and booklets. 

Then there is a sample of a sales 
manual. It portrays the advan- 
tages of running water and the 
markets that are open. Suggestions 
on how to approach these markets 
are outlined and selling points are 
shown interestingly. 

This sales manual, incidentally, 
should go a long way toward per- 
suading a distributor to regard the 


+ 


A Message for National 
Advertisers from Druggists 
Lovisvitte Retrart DrvucGcists 
ASSOCIATION 
Lovuisvitie, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Since your publication reaches sales 
managers, advertising managers and 
others in authority, we would like to 
ask that you run this note for us. 

Louisville druggists wish to call to 
the attention of all manufacturers of 
items sold through the retail drug field 
that we are interested in the manu- 
facturer who advertises his full retail 
price, who maintains his full retail price 
and who prints his full retail price on 
the pa. We are also more inter- 
ested when said manufacturer directs 
the public to the drug store. 

We can’t take much stock in the man 
who says he does not know how to 
maintain his full price or who is afraid 
to try to do so for fear of the law. 
Neither are we so keen about this 21 
per cent off top proposition. We are not 
cheering over that. Don’t get the idea 
that we are, just because we show a 
little interest. That’s not far enough 
by a long shot. So don’t you fellows 
get the idea that you can stop there, 
by any means. Non-profit items are 
being discarded all over the country. 

Witiiam B. Zusrop, 
ecretary. 
. . . 


Plans Wine Campaign 

Fruit Industries, Ltd., has appointed 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York 
agency, to handle a national campaign 
for ‘ ‘Bolly Madison” wine. 


INK 
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line with favor. It is devoid of all 
statistics and canned selling talks, 
but suggests many ways to increase 
water-system sales. 

Direct mail is given a page. Dis- 
tributors are told how they can use 
specially printed letters to go to 
dealers and how dealers may obtain 
letters on special letterheads to send 
to prospective buyers. 

Other pages in the plan book tell 
of the education of distributors’ 
salesmen and the use of local ad- 
vertising by dealers. There is a 
final summary of the manufac- 
turer’s and distributor’s responsi- 
bilities, which if they are lived up 
to, are expected to make profitable 
business for all concerned. 

The plan book has as its aim the 
telling of the manufacturer’s story 
in a simple straightforward man- 
ner that may be understood and ap- 
preciated by distributors. 


+ 


Death of M. J. DeViney 


Matthew J. DeViney, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Boston Herald, 
died recently at that city. He was at 
one time New England manager of the 
Hearst newspapers and magazines and 
when the Boston American was started, 
was its first advertising manager. 

When Colonel William E. Haskell 
took over the Boston Herald Mr. 
DeViney was — general adver- 
tising manager. he maintained an 
advertising business of his own until 
his retirement from active life. He also 
had charge of the advertising of and 
was publisher of several weekly papers. 

Serving in the Spanish-American 
war, he was mustered out with the 
rank of captain, a title by which he 
was known the rest of his life. 


Stemar Enlarges Staff 
The Stemar Displays Company, Chi 
cago, has added to its staff John De 
Witt Gray, formerly with Posad, Inc., 
who takes charge of motion display 
sales; G. Wolkenhauer, inventor of the 
Visual Display, who heads sales re- 
search and production in that depart 
ment, and Henry Einzig, who joins the 
creative staff. 
7 . 7 


New Accounts with Hunt 


The Louis K. Eckert Brewing Com 
any, Los Angéles, has appointed th« 
Joha W. Hunt Company, of that city, 
to handle its advertising. Miracl 
Chemicals, Inc., Los Angeles, has also 
appointed this agency to direct the ad 
vertising of Miracle Rub Shampoo and 
other products. 
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dL Sign of GOOD ADVERTISING 
i 


HE startling convulsions 
of panic make many 
changes, but advertising is 
still on the Gold-Leaf Stand- 
ard—and Hastings Gold Leaf, 
23-karat square since 1820, 
continues to be the choice of 
those who know the value of 
genuine gold leaf as a lasting 
and inexpensive ally to ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 
Hastings Gold Leaf is 
bought and used without 
much hullabaloo. After all, 
114 years have made it tradi- 
tional. If you have it stamped 
on the covers of your catalogs 
or if you use it for stamping 
your trade-mark on hats, lug- 
gage, shoes, belts, or any 
other product, why should 
you be expected to cry its 
virtues? If you gild the lily 
with it, or the radio cabinets 
or the furniture, why make a 
fuss? If you use it for letter- 
ing on outdoor signs, point- 
of-sale displays, store fronts, 
show windows, trucks, rail- 
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road cars, or fire engines, 
why get excited? 

The point is to insist upon 
Hastings Gold Leaf when 
you buy gold leaf—and the 
reasons for that are covered 
rather concisely in “The 
Hastings Gold Book,” a copy 
of which we shall exchange 
promptly in return for the 
coupon below. Or perhaps 
you'd like us to tell you 
specifically how you can use 
Hastings Gold Leaf effec- 
tively and profitably in your 
business. 


HASTINGS & COMPANY 
Established 1820 
Philadelphia and Chicago 


Here’s the coupon. Send me a copy of “THE 
HASTINGS GOLD BOOK” by return mail 
and credit one more inquiry to Printers’ Ink 
Weekly. 


Name 
Address 


State 











Firm Name 


Mail this coupon to Hastings & Co., 
819 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Lower Profits 
a Good Omen. 


Last week a PRINTERS’ INK man, traveling 
in New England, called on several mills and 
factories. 


Found these plants operating at 70, 75 and 
80 per cent capacity; some higher. But 
many not making any more profit than in 
the business bulge last year that brought 
50 and 60 per cent production. 


Concern and dejection from these canny 
New Englanders on such figures? Not 
much! 





To quote one old timer, veteran of several 
ups and downs: “It’s a good sign—the best 
we've had in this whole cycle. Last year we 
raised our price 10 per cent to see if we 
couldn’t get a little more for our mill 
brands and hoping our competitors would 
follow. Several immediately cut theirs and 
we had to come back down. 


“But now we’re all singing one song—‘A 
Little More Profit, Please.’ We've raised 
wages and cut hours—all of us, mind you; 
sO noW we are worrying about how better 
business is helping everything and every- 
body except management and ownership. 
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“When it starts to pinch that way, prices 
will go up gradually to where they should 
be—and they’ll stick. 


“But with increased prices we'll all have to 
do harder selling and advertising. It'll be 
worth while though. None of us minds do- 
ing a sales and advertising job if he sees some 
business coming in, especially some profit.” 


Brains and vision to talk like that? Surely. 
But this old fellow’s one of PRINTERS’ INK’s 
Merchandisingly Alert—the reading audi- 


ence that represents the leading merchan- 
dising-minded men of American business. 


The kind of thinking you can expect from 
this group. And that is why you can look 
among them for your best possibilities for 
increased advertising activity in all the va- 
rious industries. The condition described is 
why we are, in all probability, to see a very 
good summer for advertising this year—a 
season of increasing prices. 


Don’t forget! The largest identified paid 
circulation (Weekly and Monthly) any- 
where available among the makers of ad- 
vertising decisions. Identified by name, 
company and title. No generalities here. 











Books in Brief 


HE Economy of Abundance. By 

Stuart Chase. (The Macmillan 
Company.) This book should be 
required reading for business ex- 
ecutives, not because its findings 
are necessarily all sound, but be- 
cause Mr. Chase has done an ex- 
cellent job of distilling the ideas 
of a great many writers on eco- 
nomics and also because of all the 
writers handling economic subjects 
today he is perhaps the most in- 
teresting and challenging. 

At present large numbers of 
business men are expressing a 
nostalgia for the good old pre- 
depression days. If Stuart Chase 
does nothing else in his book he 
points out how utterly impossible 
it is for us ever to go back to those 
days under anywhere near the 
same conditions. We are living in 
a world which is developing at a 
rapidly accelerated pace and the 
economic ideas of a few years ago 
cannot stand up under the pressure 
of power and inventiveness. 

Not a Technocrat, Mr. Chase 
shows how much of the theory of 
Technocracy really is important. 
Dealing wherever possible with fig- 
ures, eliminating theory wherever 
possible, he lays certain stark facts 
before the reader and says, “What 
are you going to do about that?” 

Concise and readable, this book 
can be an important contribution 
to cure an economic thought. 
Whether or not the business man 
agrees with Mr. Chase, the ideas 
presented in “The Economy of 
Abundance” must be faced because 
they represent so thoroughly the 
thinking of new day economists. 


Turn Your Imagination into 
Money! By Ray Giles. (Harper & 
Bros.) Here is an inspirational 
book of a new type because it is so 
utterly practical. Mr. Giles shows 
how the imagination can be stimu- 
lated and, once it’s stimulated, can 
be harnessed so as to produce prof- 
itable results. It is a difficult book 
to review because it covers so com- 
pletely the various phases of pro- 
ductive imaginations. It is a book 
that can be recommended unhesitat- 


ingly to anybody, particularly if 
he is in the advertising business, 
whose imagination is in danger of 
becoming stale. 


The Robber Barons. By Matthew 
Josephson. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company.) This is a history of 
big business from the Civil War 
down to the early 1900’s. It is not 
a savory history nor were many of 
the gentlemen engaged in big busi- 
ness during that time very savory 
persons. 

The author has borrowed very 
liberally from other books but has 
done on the whole an excellent job 
in telling just how history was 
written at a time when business 
and not politics was doing the 
writing. 

It is a book to make the reader 
indignant but-it, or one of its sev- 
eral sources, must be read if one 
is to understand the reasons for tl 
New Deal philosophy. 


The Turning Wheel. By Arthur 
Pound. (Doubleday, Doran & Com 
pany, Inc.) In writing the histor) 
of General Motors, Mr. Pound has, 
necessarily, written at least a par- 
tial history of the automobile in- 
dustry. The result is an interesting 
book even though it necessarily ha; 
certain gaps which would have to 
be filled if one were writing a com- 
prehensive history of automotive 
development. 


There Are No Strangers. By Eric 
J. Wilson. (The Rough Notes 
Company, Inc.) Eric Wilson is a 
successful insurance man. He went 
into insurance after trying a num- 
ber of different occupations and 
like many another man entered th: 
business without a wide list o! 
acquaintances. As much as an) 
man can, probably, he started from 
scratch. In telling how he built a 
success in the insurance field, he 
has written an unusual type of in 
spirational book for salesmen. Sales 
executives outside the insurance 
business will profit from reading 
the book and will find in it un- 
doubtedly a great deal of material 
that they can pass along to their 
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own salesmen which will be of 
definite help. The book is short 
on vapid inspiration and long on 
really worth-while suggestions as 
to how a salesman can increase his 
efficiency. 


If You Want to Get Ahead. 
3y Ray W. Sherman. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) Mr. Sherman was 
for a number of years a successful 
business-paper editor and writes his 
book, as he says, against a back- 
ground of thirty years of study- 
ing people who make money. He 
covers a field which has been cov- 
ered before but he does it just a 
little better than most of his prede- 
cessors. Here is another book that 
is worth the study of executives 
because many of them can pass it 
along to their employees with the 
knowledge that they are doing them 
a real service. 


The Menace of Recovery. By 
William MacDonald. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) This is a vigor- 
ous criticism of Roosevelt’s recov- 
ery measures. The author is, a 
conservative economist and _histo- 
rian and criticizes the New Deal 
from an historical background. His 
criticism is the more cogent because 
he is not worried about collectiv- 
ism, bolshevism or any other of the 
ghosts which are so worrisome to 
many less qualified critics of the 
New Deal program. Therefore, 
persons who are looking for am- 
munition with which to fight the 
Roosevelt program will find in this 
book much of a factual nature that 
will build a far more damaging 
case than some of the hazy gen- 
eralities that have been stirred up 
by the Wirt. school of worriers. 
An admirable supplement to this 
book is “The Economics of the Re- 
covery Program,” published earlier 
this year, which is a criticism of 
the recovery program by seven 
Harvard economists. 


The Guinea Pig Turns. By Lewis 
Graham. (The Macaulay Com- 
pany.) This is a peculiar mixture 
of sex and reform. The hero, if 
he may be called that, is an ad- 
vertising agency man who writes 
copy for a cosmetic, in the mean- 
time falling in love with the lady 
whose name is attached to the cos- 
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metic. The ad-writer’s sister gets 
hold of the product and thereby 
ruins her beauty. Thereupon the 
ad-writer turns upon the lady with 
whom he has fallen in love and 
upon her doctor pal, dragging them 
through a sensational court trial. 
Obviously the book was inspired 
by “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs” but it 
is certain that Mr. Schlink will 
not be particularly proud of his 
follower. Some day, somebody 
may be able to write an excellent 
novel upon the subject of fakers 
who sell dangerous nostrums to the 
public. Unfortunately Mr. Graham 
has not written that book. 


Human Relation in Changing In- 
dustry. By Harry Walker Hepner. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) Professor 
Hepner outlines the purpose of his 
volume as follows: “This volume 
is offered for the use of that large 
group who wished to know how 
relations with employees and in- 
dustry can be conducted in a more 
intelligent manner—a manner that 
may well be designated as indus- 
trial artistry.” This is a thorough 
and practical discussion of the em- 
ployee relation problem. It is not 
based on theory but on actual ex- 
perience and it is recommended to 
any reader who is interested in 
personnel problems. An excellent 
work which no doubt will become 
standard in its field. 


The System of Basic English. By 
C. K. Ogden. (Harcourt, Brace & 
Company.) Basic English consists 
of 850 words which, according to 
the author, is a system devised to 
cover all the needs of everyday 
life, the needs for which a vocabu- 
lary of 20,000 words is frequently 
employed. Several months ago the 
Schoolmaster commented on the 
system and since that time has re- 
ceived a number of inquiries con- 
cerning it. Mr. Ogden’s book may 
be read with profit by copy writers 
who pride themselves on _ their 
simplicity of language. 


The Theory and Practice of 
Poster Art. By Duke Wellington. 
(The Signs of the Times Publish- 
ing Company.) Here is a practical 
discussion of posters written by an 
artist who is not afraid to tell how 
he works. While it probably has 
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Do You Want 


CANADIAN 
Distribution 
92 


Canada is staging a real busi- 
ness comeback — Canadian 
money is at par—now is the 
time to begin the cultivation 
of this highly responsive 
market. 

A fully recognized Canadian 
Advertising Agency can put 
you in touch with responsible, 
aggressive sales agents in 
practically every line of busi- 
ness. 

Your inquiries promptly at- 
tended te. No obligation in- 
volved. 

Address inquiries to: 

“L,” Box 202, Printers’ Ink. 














Technical Writer 
Wanted 


ONE who is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in preparing techni- 
cal and semi-technical articles 
for the trade press; preferably 
a graduate mechanical engineer 


with editorial experience on 
trade publications reaching 
mechanical engineering fields. 
Must be well informed on me- 
chanical and metallurgical sub- 
jects, and able to turn out a 
large volume of work acceptable 
to editors and readers of a lead- 
ing group of industrial trade 
papers. Should have “‘publicity 
sense”? along with technical 
writing ability. Please describe 
your experience in detail, in- 
clude a couple of samples (which 
will be returned) and state 
minimum starting salary that 
would be acceptable. Our own 
staff know of this advertise- 
ment. Address **G,”’ Box 199, P.1. 
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not a great deal of value for the 
experienced artist, it is an excellent 
book to put in the hands of a 
student. 


You Must Relax. By Edmund 
Jacobson, M.D. (Whittlesey 
House.) It is seldom worth while 
to review a health book in Print- 
ERS’ INK but Dr. Jacobson’s ideas 
are so interesting that they are 
worth some study by business men 
The author shows the importance 
of arriving at some methods for 
reducing the tenseness of modern 
living conditions. He gives man 
practical suggestions to the busi- 
ness man who wants to know how 
to relax. 


The Banks, the Budget and Busi- 
ness. By Joseph B. Hubbard. (The 
Macmillan Company.) This is an 
excellent summary of banking and 
its relation to business during the 
last two years. It is a book that 
can be read through in a couple of 
hours but it is surprisingly com- 
plete in its outline of the underly- 
ing causes of the banking crises. 


Better Banking. By William H 
Kniffin. (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc.) The depression has 
brought new problems and new 
obligations upon the banker. Mr. 
Kniffin, a practical banker himself, 
discusses modern banking in the 
light of the events of the last two 
or three years. Written by a 
banker, for bankers this is a book 
which will have a limited appeal 
outside of its own narrow field. 


+++ 


Western Campaign for 
Shoe Polish 


The Omega Shoe Polish Company is 
releasing the largest advertising campaign 
on its white shoe cleaners that it has 
ever run in the West. The campaign in 
cludes over twenty newspapers from 
San Diego to Seattle. The campaign is 
being handled by the Los Angeles office 
of Emil Brisacher and Staff. 


B. H. Underhill with Sterling 


Bartow H. Underhill, formerly a 
divisional advertising manager of the 
. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, has 
joined the Sterling Advertising Agency 
Inc., New York, as retail store counsel 
and assistant to Saul M. Broun, vice- 
president. More recently Mr. Underh hill 
was vice-president of Penny, Underhill 
& Brown, sales promotion agency. 
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Meulendyke Heads 
T.P.A. 


AMUEL L. MEULENDYKE, 

of Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., was 
elected president of the Technical 
Publicity Association, Inc., New 
York, at its meeting held at the 
Hotel Shelton last week. Charles 
McDonough, Combustion Engi- 
neering Company, was elected first 
vice-president; Robert L. Ware, 
Western Electric Company, second 
vice-president, and Walter F. Mul- 
hall, G. M. Basford Company, 
secretary-treasurer, 

The following directors were 
also elected: George R. Holmes, 
retiring president; Leon H. 
Weaver, The Superheater Com- 
pany; H. J. Payne, The Associated 
Business Papers, and Karl M. 
Mann, Case-Shepherd-Mann Pub- 
lishing Company. 

> = * 
New Addresses 

L. H. Waldron Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco office now in the Tilden 
Building, 420 Market Street. 

Radio Station KVL, Seattle, now has 
its studios and headquarters in the Smith 
Tower, that city. 

F. E. M. Cole, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Chicago, now located at 
5 Mather Tower, 75 East 


e. 

William S, Akin, Chicago, publishers’ 
representative, has moved his office to 
30 North La Salle Street, that city. 

William J. Medlin, Inc., advertising 
art studio, is now located at 230 West 
‘Ist Street, New York. 

Rosenberg Advertising Agency, New 
York, has moved to 8 East 41st Street, 
that city. 

Willard G. Myers, New York advertis- 
ing agency, is now located in the RCA 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 


York. 

The’ H. W. Fairfax Advertising 
Agency, New York, has moved to 19 
East 47th Street, that city. 

Harry H. Farrell, industrial designer, 
has moved his studio to Room 1400 in 
the Tower Building, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

+ . . 


Buys Packing Firm 


Wilson & Company, Chicago meat 
packers, have purchased the Brennan 
Packing Company, of that city. 

eee 


Represents WHK 
Station WHK, Cleveland, has ap- 


pointed Free & Sleininger as its na- 


tional spot representative. 
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A Real Editor— 


who is seasoned and dependable and who 
works ethically and intelligently with 
both the advertising and the circulation 
departments will be available May First 


for some outstanding business publica- 
tion. Excellent contact man with a 
good platform personality and a great 
fund of sound publishing ideas. Easily 
adaptable to almost any field. He saved 
thousands for his publisher during the 
past four years and earned many times 
his reasonable salary. “N,” Box 204, 
Printers’ Ink. 


EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATION 


American residing in Europe returning 
there shortly, interested in representing 
American firms. Thoroughly acquainted 
with European habits and speaks several 
languages. 

“R,” Box 205, Printers’ Ink. 
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A FYOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
John Irving Romer, Eiiter and P resident 
rh 3 


Printers’ InK PupiisninG Co., Inc. 
185 Mapvison Avenue, New York 


Roy Dickinson, President 
DouGtas ‘T'ayior, Vice - President 
R. W. Lawrence, Secretary 
Davip Marcus, ‘Treasurer 


Chicago Office: 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Gove Compron, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 87 Walton 
Gro. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: 915 Olive 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
Pacific Coast: M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


Street, 


Street, 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Canada 
$4 plus duty $2.60 a year. Foreign $5a year. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135; half page, $67.59; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50); 
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Joel Lewis 
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Arthur H. Little 
S. E. Leith 





Here is news 
Posts and about two Posts. 


Straw Stacks One is owned by 


the United States Government. Its 
operating executive, Postmaster- 
General James A. Farley, an- 
nounces : 

“Improved business conditions 
throughout the country have re- 
sulted in such a substantial increase 
in postal revenues during the 
months of February and March 
and offer such prospects of con- 
tinued increases that I feel justified 
in revoking, effective May first, my 
order of March second providing 
for payless furloughs of postal em- 
ployees and curtailment in the ser- 
vice during the remainder of the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1934.” 

The other Post is owned by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. Be- 
cause it appears on Tuesday, it is 
designated “Saturday Evening.” Of 
this Post it is said that you can 
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measure the nation’s business confi- 
dence by lifting the current copy. 

In its issue dated April 14, The 
Saturday Evening Post carried 144 
pages, the biggest “book” the Post 
had produced in twenty-seven con- 
secutive weeks. And, says Fred A. 
Healy, Curtis advertising director, 
advertising scheduled for the April 
issues discloses an increase of 70,7 
per cent over the four correspond- 
ing issues of 1933. 

Are these news items straws in 
the wind? Dear sirs, they’re straw 
stacks ! 

Here’s another—this from Nel- 
son R. Perry, advertising manager 
of Liberty: “For the first quarter 
of this year, Liberty's advertising 
revenue is 22.8 per cent ahead. 
April closed with a gain of 37.3 
Although all forms for May are 
not yet closed, we are well above 
40 per cent.” 

Radio, too, is up. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System reports a 
first-quarter network gain of 51.9 
per cent over the first quarter of 
1933; and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company a gain of 26 per cent. 
The combined increase is about 34 
per cent. 

Says the conservative New York 
Times: “With advertising volume 
for the first quarter of this year 
running about 20 per cent ahead of 
1933, conservative advertisers are 
showing more disposition to take 
space farther in advance. . . . The 
general improvement in business 
has contributed mainly to this 
change in attitude, together with 
growing confidence that further 
gains will be registered during the 
fall.” 

Yes, the firmament still bears 
clouds; and some of them are 
larger than the hand of a man 
But some of them that, not so long 
ago, looked black and menacing 
now have paled to fleecy white 
And some have disappeared. 

Meanwhile, mundane facts are 
facts. 

As revealed by figures on bal- 
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month by 
by quarter, 


ance sheets, business, 
month and quarter 
grows better. 

And advertising, which is at once 
the gauge of today’s velocity of 
progress and a forecast of tomor- 
row’s, steps up and up. 

But men of practical minds will 
not forget that while advertising 
may be looked upon as an instru- 
ment of measurement, its primary 
phase is as a tool of accomplish- 
ment. By its figures, they will 
measure the volume and the expec- 
tancy of business in general. By 
in their own enterprises, 
they will expand their own re- 
spective volumes and make surer 
{ fulfilment their hopes for the 


ts use, 


uture 


: In Printers’ INK 
Fouled : , 
‘ of April 12, Leon- 

Fountains ard Dreyfuss, 
president of the United Advertis- 
ing Corporation, urged advertising 
to sell itself to the universities. 
Let advertising be included in a 
growing number of curricula, Mr. 
Dreviuss reasoned, and we'll hear 
less of Tugwellism. Besides, we'll 
bring about a better understanding 
of advertising economics on the 
part of the public. 

And it seems, indeed, that the 
universities would be a_ good 
starting point for a process of 
re-education. Implanted in the 
faculties and transplanted into the 
student bodies is a misunderstand- 
ng so broadly and deeply devel- 
oped as to force the question of 
whether present-day education is 
education or miseducation. 

When immaturity acquires a 
warped idea, the effect, rather 
often, is amusing. But the sober 
fact confronts us that many of our 
immature never grow up. And the 
further fact remains that the mal- 
contents and the dyspeptics on the 
faculties of our schools of so- 


called higher learning—malcontents 


and dyspeptics whose salaries in 
most part are paid by the public— 
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continue, year after year, to ad- 
minister to our adolescents the 
poison of misinformation. 

“Just the other day,” writes 
W. B. Littell, president of College 
Publishers’ Representatives, Inc., 
“the business manager of a leading 
Eastern college newspaper said that 
his fellow students were taught 
that advertising was ‘uneconomic’ 
and ‘unjustified expense’—and then 
asked us if present advertisers 
would renew if his paper raised its 
rates for next year by 55 per cent. 

“Not once, but many times, have 
we listened to similar references to 
the teachings of the professors.” 

Inconsistency so naive as this 
business manager’s would be funny 
—if it weren’t so significant as a 
symptom of evil. 

Our founts of 
cleansing. 

It’s a scrubbing-brush job for 
such strong right arms as_ the 
Four-A’s, the A.N.A., and the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. 


erudition need 


Civilization ociologists and 
other persons 


Whirls On who worry about 


such things will be hard put to de- 
cide whether the newest trend in 
bath tub design is to be attributed 
to repeal, or to an outbreak of in- 
terest in literature, or just to the 
cigarette. 

Backing the new creation with a 
campaign of advertising in the 
trade papers and the daily press, 
the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company is unveiling a bath 
tub designed, not for gin-making, 
but for bathing while reading or 
smoking. It’s equipped with built- 
in seat for foot-bathing, and it's 
flanked with shelves to hold such 
things as reading material and ash 
trays. 

The new tub, we are assured, 
represents the first change in what 
you might call the bath tub’s con- 
stitution since 1841. Which just 
goes to show you how time flies. In- 
dustry produces a thing of beauty 
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or utility, then occupies itself so 
busily with making and fixing up 
other things that by the time in- 
dustry gets around to look at the 
original work, we are in the next 
century—and the accumulated ob- 
solescence is appalling. 

Even in the realm of open 
plumbing, the price of leadership is 
eternal vigilance; and no man can 
hope to keep abreast of progress 
unless he pokes his head, occasion- 
ally, under the wash bowl. We 
need but recall the days when 
kitchen sinks wore wainscotted 
skirts to realize that in this indus- 
try there have been times when the 
industry’s leaders really knew less 
about the true inwardness of the 
plumbing situation than did the 
cockroaches. 

Yet, although we moralize and 
scold, we cannot withhold from 
this newest, if belated, achievement 
an accolade of praise—and that 
upon no more than one detail of 
the new idea. We hail a manufac- 
turer considerate and courageous 
enough to provide, in the bathroom, 
a parking place for magazines. 

If we may suggest an added refine- 
ment, we nominate a built-in music 
rack for the man who thinks a bath- 
room is a place in which to sing. 





Are business ex- 
“He’s Out on *“*** “ 


»  ecutives afraid to 
the Road talk? Not long 


ago it might have seemed that at 
least some of those who were get- 
ting business were also harboring 
the fear that, if they talked about 
their achiévements, someone in 
Washington would crack down on 
them for doing business too well. 

But today, as our current expe- 
rience is demonstrating, that kind 
of fear is like Annie, in that it 
doesn’t live here any more. 

By personal contact and by cor- 
respondence, PRINTERS’ INK is in 
touch, constantly, with business 
leaders everywhere. 

As our pages disclose, many of 
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these men, week after week and 
month after month, co-operate with 
us in fashioning a journal of busi- 
ness progress. 

But fear? Well, truth to tell, 
we don’t encounter it. We do find 
men who are hesitant—men who 
ask, “Will it seem that I am 
thrusting myself into the position 
of an authority, or an oracle, or 
an explorer?” 

Further, although our record in 
finally getting our man is practi- 
cally as good as that of the Cana- 
dian Northwest Mounted, we con 
cede that some of these men are 
hard to catch. And the reason 
they’re hard to catch is shadowed 
forth in letters like this: 

“This will acknowledge yours oj 
the 11th. I shall call it to Mr. 
Lord’s attention immediately upon 
his return to his office. Just now, 
he’s in the Middle West, calling on 
our dealers.” 





News Announce- 


ANP.A. ‘2 
Week ment : he Amer- 

ican Newspaper 

Publishers Association will hold 


its annual convention in New York 
next week. So will the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion. So also will the Associated 
Press. 

Editorial Note: These important 
organizations, as they meet this 
year, will assemble from all over 
a country that is much _ happier 
and more prosperous than it was 
a year ago. And the members can 
get much solid comfort out of the 
fact that they had a definite and 
positive part in bringing about this 
better day. Indeed, without their 
powerful support and encourage- 
ment, business would not be where 
it is today. 

Printers’ INK bows to the 
newspaper publishers in respectful 
admiration. Once again they have 
proved their greatness and demon- 
strated their usefulness. May their 
convention be the best yet. 
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66 per! 


of HIM- 


uses trucks and 
automobiles 
in business 


‘iromnnel of him* has 
motorized his business, operat- 
ing an average of 6 trucks and 
3 automobiles. 


He is keenly interested in 
trucks, salesmen’s cars, fuels, 
oils, and all other items of 
motor maintenance. 


*He is a Rotarian and so reads 
The Rotarian Magazine more 
thoroughly than he reads any 
other publication. 


Tell your story to this KEY MAN. 
He is responsive to ideas, a 
leader in his com- 


munity, usually More Facts About 
the head of acom- The Rotarian's Readers: 


pany employing ten 32 % ae dives tore AJ ae 


or more men—a 


are employers of labor, 
buyer-for-cash! 87% of which 62% employ 
over 10. 


= . purchase or supervise the 
With a Rotarian 78% purchase of office equip- 


page at $429 you ment and supplies. 
personally own listed 


reach h him at $3.30 72% stocks and bonds. 


per thousand—and 69% pon en io 


priced classes. 


you get action! 
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Address a note to The Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, and a representative will lay the 


facts 


bejore you, briefly and _ interestingly. 





RO TARIAN ss2 


M A GAZI NE of 25,000 and Under 
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Rural and Farm Publications 


Commercial Advertising Linage for March 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 
1934 1934 
Pages Lines 
24,969 


1933 
Lines 
Country Gentleman. 37 20,946 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Edition 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. 
Texas Edition 
All Editions 
Average 5 Editions 
Capper’s Farmer 
Successful Farming 
Southern Planter .. 
South. Agriculturist 
Country Home 
California Citrograph 
Farm Journal 
Western Farm Life 
Wyoming Stockman- 


20,538 
17,373 
16,503 
16,476 
14,907 
12,862 
17,159 
18,883 
17,065 
12,820 
11,998 
11,195 
10,419 

7,063 

6,700 


4,583 
2,987 
1,417 


Breeder’s Gazette .. 
Bureau Farmer 


Semi-Monthlies 
Farm & Ranch 16,997 
Oklahoma Farmer- 

Stockman 

Montana Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
Utah Farmer 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 


15,962 
11,752 
10,517 
10,383 


10,189 
9,590 
9,352 
6,287 
3,500 


Hoard’s Dairyman . 

Arizona Producer 

Missouri Farmer 

Arkansas Farmer . 5 
tOne Issue. 


Bi- Weeklies 
(3 Issues) 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead.. 38 29,657 *10,469 
New Eng. Homestead 40 27,973 *13,940 
California Cultivator 32 24,490 *11,445 

+ 
Has Lawn Mower Account 

The Townsend Lawn Mower Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, N. J., has placed its 
advertising account with W. I. Tracy, 


Inc., New York. Newspapers and mag- 
azines will be us 


1934 1934 
Pages Lines 
24,330 
22,585 

8,323 


Pennsylvania Farmer 32 
Nebraska Farmer . 31 
Local Zone Adv.. 11 
Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 26 
Dakotas- Mont. Ed. 
Local Zone Adv. 
Amer. Agriculturist. 
Zone Adv.. 
Prairie Farmer 


20,752 

17,105 

8,905 

20,562 

Local 8,549 
Illinois Edition 
Indiana Edition 

Ohio Farmer 

Wis. Agricylturist & 
err e es 

Washington 

Michigan Farmer . 

Dakota Farmer 


20,551 
16,288 
18,708 


17,922 
15,843 
15,174 
14,957 
13,919 
*13,904 
17 *13,177 


Farmer 


Ind. Farmer’s Guide 

Oregon Farmer .... 

Idaho Farmer 
*Two Issues. 


Weeklies 
(5 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press 48 
Rural New Yorker. 30 
Dairymen’s League 
News 
tFour Issues. 


36,102 
23,391 


76,191 


Farm Newspapers 
(4 Issues) 
Kansas City Weekly 
Star 
Kansas Edition .. 
Missouri Edition. 
Ark.-Okla. Edition 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Tuesday Edition. 
Friday Edition... 
*Five Issues. 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


15,820 
15,371 
15,002 


7,488 
*5,741 


+ 
Gets Cosmetic Account 
B. Kronish & Bro., Inc., New York, 
Silvaray lipstick, rouge and face pow- 
der, has appointed Small, Kleppner & 
Seiffer, Inc., New York agency, to di 
rect its advertising. 
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A" NATURAL’ 


Feeds Daifymen’s 
Dairy Equipment { League 
Irucks-Oil-Gasoline News 


DAIRYMAN can no more carry on _ without 
[X Feeds, Dairy Equipment and Trucks with their 


Accessories than he can without cows. Since the 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS reaches two out of 
every three market milk producers in the progressive 
New York Milk Shed, it is the natural medium in 
which to advertise these dairy farm necessities. In 
fact, they fit into the “NEWS” as naturally as your foot 
fits into your sock. 


Right now, DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS §sub- 
scribers are also in the market for Fertilizers, Seeds, 
Fencing, ete. 


Ask our Business Manager for further information 


The New York 
Milk Shed 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd St. 10 So, LaSalle St. 
R. L. Culver LA tee 
Bus. Mgr. 
Tel. PEnn. 04760 Tel. Franklin 1429 


“ The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





S an illustration of compact 

use of space to tell the story 
of a line of products, the School- 
master submits the accompanying 
Pepperell advertisement. Not a 
word of text, yet readers are car- 
ried along on an advertising jour- 




















ee . t Sef 


ney which is made smooth and in- 
teresting. 

Each picture in turn deals with 
a product which is unrelated in use 


to others in the series. The con- 
necting link is the label. Though, 
in all but the last square, the label 
occupies but a very small bit of 
space, there is no chance of read- 
ers escaping the deliberate but 
subtle command of the cartoonist 
that attention be focused on the 
label. 

Even the finale is a forceful 
summation of the message he has 
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been driving home. This could 
have been a reproduction of the 
label itself but instead the car- 
toonist’s art has been skilfully 
employed to carry on a touch of 
humor which adds dignity to the 
Pepperell emblem. 

The advertisement, as a whole, 
constitutes an excellent sales story. 
As members of the Class study it 
they will find in its make-up clever 
use of many of the elements which 
experience teaches are essentials to 
a successful advertisement. At the 
same time, it must be generously 
admitted, the advertisement justi- 
fies attention purely on its enter- 
tainment value which ranks favor- 
ably with a publication’s editorial 
features. 

. . . 


The Schoolmaster has received 
the following letter. He presents 
it to the Class and will be inter- 
ested to get some comments on 
the idea presented : 

“We've read much lately about 
the condemnation of advertising 
costs by people in all walks of 
life. We know how brand sub- 
stitution is accomplished by re- 
tailers who convey the impression 
their substitute brands are cheaper 
because they are not advertised 

“Perhaps this suggestion, if 
carried out, would silence for 
many years the ‘cost’ critics of 
advertising. We would like to 
have your judgment on the idea 
and how, if it has any merit, you 
could put the plan over. Here '’tis. 

“National advertisers for three 
or six months to run copy in each 
large advertisement telling the 
actual cost of advertising per 
unit. Thus Campbell Soup might 
run: The advertising cost per can 
of Campbell’s Soup is — cent. 

“You get the idea, we are sur¢ 
A small box in each advertisement 
would take up but little space. 

“In our opinion this would he 
a powerful means of helping ad- 
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yertising without in any way 
savoring of argumentation or de- 
fense. 

“ Or is this just another 
hare-brained idea of a couple rest- 
less creative minds?” 

> . . 

Allis-Chalmers gets coupon ef- 
fect without yielding any of its 
advertising space for it. An eighty- 
line advertisement to illustrate and 
describe a new farm product con- 
tained no room for a coupon, so it 
was omitted. In its place this sen- 
tence appeared: “For free catalog, 
write your name and address on 
margin of this page and mail to- 
day to Dept. Insertion or- 
ders specified position at the top 
of left or right column; thus there 
was plenty of room to write name 
and address on the margin—more 
room, in fact, than the usual cou- 
pon carries. 

The Schoolmaster would caution 
readers, however, to guard against 
such an idea applied to full-page 
advertisements. Post office regula- 
tions are such that, strictly inter- 
preted, they forbid a coupon larger 
than one-half page. 

am e e 

Depending upon the susceptibility 
of South African water diviners to 
commercial subsidy (something the 
Schoolmaster wouldn’t know about ) 
these may constitute an instrument 
of sales promotion which exporters 
to that country cannot afford to 
overlook. 

Such, at any rate, would seem 
to be indicated by the experience 
of the Celotex Company in Cape- 
town. In this instance the co- 
operation was spontaneous and un- 
solicited, but the idea is there just 
the same. 

\ Capetown woman, whose water 
divining talents are held in the 
considerable respect of that com- 
munity, has decided that Celotex is 
just the thing to ward off rheuma- 
tism, now more expensively known 
in this country as arthritis. The 
efhcacy of Celotex in this connec- 
tion, according to her theory, is 
not a mere matter of insulation 
against dampness and drafts, as 
might be supposed, but of protec- 
tion against insidious emanations 
of certain mineral deposits which 
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More Productive Hours 


for some busy sales or advertising 
executive who can use a capable, 
intelligent assistant . . . one who 
will be his understudy to relieve 
him of details . . . to carry out his 
ideas and give him more time for 
major problems. I am a young 
man, 28, whose qualifications in- 
clude eight years’ experience in 
advertising, merchandising, sales 
promotion and _ research. Good 
correspondent. Highest references, 
“H,” Box 201, Printers’ Ink. 


again 


en/ lamin 


hrunklin 


is making 
preter 


ohihidelelia 


This time it is the ultra-modern 
Benjamin Franklin making hotel 
history. 

Ask why—and the smart young 
things who join us at the supper 
hour would tell you, “It's so un- 
Philadelphial“’ But the travel- 
wise, we think, would answer, 
“It's the town's best buy!” And 
they would mean much more 
than the sensible rates. 


1200 
OUTSIDE 
ROOMS 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
The Largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 
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$100,000 FOREIGN BUSINESS 
BY YEAR END FOR MFR. WITH GUMPTION 


lasting English merchandiser, returning 
Uv. because wife American, after selling 
out 4 ye wants contact progressive pro- 
prietary manufacturer. Built one American 
proprietary up in more than score countries 
from nothing to huge volume by personal visits 
selecting and selling distributors. Put over half 
a dozen American lines in England. Built own 
proprietary business to over million a year in 
don. World traveler, cosmopolitan, linguist. 
34, gentile, sales organizer, advertiser, negoti- 
ator. Has done a first class job for three big 
American firms in foreign markets, has worked 
in America and gets results inexpensively. 
Has developed one or two new drug lines with 
earmarks of winners and will throw them into 
the bination tion mainly on re- 
sults, of course, but it must be a deal with 
people with vision and backing. Might do a 
deal with an advertising agency if proposition 
likely to be mutually useful. Will cable 
American credentials on receipt of letter and 
come over for talk. Would prefer Los Angeles 
but any part of Continent where the manufac- 
turer who can see this opportunity is located 
will do. “D,”’ Box 197, Printers’ Ink. 








MANUFACTURERS 


27 large manufacturers with varied 
lines discovered in the past 2 years 
that they could adapt their main or 
subordinate products to Direct-to- 
Consumer distribution, with quick 
liquidation of merchandise for cash, 
at amazingly low cost, us well as de- 
velop a permanently high volume of 
profitable business in this lucrative 
field. It may be that your products 
can be assured immediate profitable 
national distribution this way. Our 
Service Department will analyze your 
problem without charge, in strict con- 
fidence, and without obligation on 
your part. 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





European Contacts 
Young Advertising Woman going 
to France, Germany and England, 
open to make contacts or do in- 
vestigation for agencies with for- 


eign accounts. Knows Paris and 
London couturiers, not her first busi- 
ness trip abroad. “M,” Box 203, P. I. 
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affect the health of persons living 
over them. 

She is not completely sure that 
Celotex is exactly the right kind 
of material for the purpose, but in 
the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, she has awarded it, so 
to speak, her seal of acceptance 
and is recommending it to her 
constituents. The best way, she 
advises, is to insulate the floor with 
it. If that is not convenient, one 
can do fairly well, she suggests, 
by placing a sheet of Celotex un- 
der the mattress. 

The effectiveness of this unof- 
ficial member of the sales staff, 
the “Celotex News” reports, is at 
tested by the fact that more than 
fifty sheets of Celotex building 
board have been sold on her recom- 
mendation by the company’s Cape- 
town distributors. 

. . . 

Albert Ross, sales manager, 
Neverring Mfg. Co., Inc., sends 
the Schoolmaster some interesting 
samples of the company’s letter- 
head, label and business card. 

He says, “You will notice by the 
letterhead that we use two colors, 
black and orange. In all of our 
advertising where it is possible, we 
use the same color combination. 
This applies to business cards and 
labels as well as pamphlets. In 
all our advertising we try to im- 
press our clientele as well as our 
prospects to look for the black 
and orange can.” 

The Schoolmaster, always an 
old-fashioned believer in the virtue 
of follow-through, has seen many 
examples of companies which have 
overlooked the follow-through pos- 
sibilities of color combinations. 

He remembers particularly the 


RepuTtAsLe ART DIRECTOR 
HIS EXPERIENCE COVERS ONE 
LEADING DEPARTMENT STORE, 
THREE CLASS MAGAZINES, ONE 
NEWSPAPER, ONE AGENCY. NOW 
EMPLOYED. AVAILABLE THRU 
*"E,” BOX 198, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK. 














GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order five 
Classified ads payable in advance. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Outstanding Nationally Successful Spe- 
cialist in financing by mail seeks con- 
nection. 4 nationally prominent firms 
serviced 1932-34 inclusive. Financing, 
stockholders or mail problems success- 
fully concluded. Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 


_EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


All Lines Lead to LOWEN 


Headatrs. for Office, Creative & Execu- 
tive Advertising Personnel, carefully 
selected by a Placement Specialist who 
talks your language—Walter A. Lowen. 
Register in person only 9.30 to 12.30. No 
Sat. 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. PEn 6-4406. 


HELP WANTED 


Medium-Sized Four A Agency, not in 
New York, plans to add new art di- 
rector. Applicants give age and full de- 
tails of training, experience, business 
connections and references. State sal- 
ary desired. Send photo. Also list 
campaigns created et their personal 
lirection. Do not send samples. Box 
777, Printers’ Ink. 

Agency Production Manager by me- 
lium-sized midwestern Four A agency. 
Must be expert type and layout man 
with thorough knowledge of engraving 
and printing. Good opportunity for the 
man able to direct assistants and get 
jobs done on schedule. Give full details 
covering experience, references, and sal- 
ary desired. State age and send photo. 
Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: Capable Sales Promotion 
and Advertising Manager for 
prominent Mid-western Industrial 
Paint Concern 

We have an exceptional opportunity for 
a capable Sales Promotion and Advertis- 
ing Man, experienced in the marketing 
of products to industrial corporations. 
His background should be technical, 
either chemical or engineering, and his 
experience must have familiarized him 
with the principles ‘of industrial market- 
ing. His past work must have put him in 
close touch with practical sales manage- 
ment with which he must be familiar. He 
must be capable of conceiving promo- 
tional literature and recommending and 
developing sound sales promotional mar- 
keting strategy upon which our sales 
staff can build business successfully. 

_ This is an unusual opportunity for the 
right man, both from the financial and 
intellectual point of view. If you believe 
that you can qualify, write full details 
on your training and experience to Box 
774, Printers’ Ink. Your letter will 
be kept strictly confidential. 


























MERCHANDISING-SALES PROMO- 
TION MAWN—An established house- 
to-house baking company operating in the 
Boston, Massachusetts, trading area is 
looking for a young man to assist the 
plant manager in merchandising and sales 
promotion work. The man we are looking 
for should have at least five years’ busi- 
ness experience, two years of which has 
been spent in continuous work in retail 
sales promotion and merchandising. He 
must possess initiative and the ability to 
impress a sales force of 130 men. An im- 
portant part of his work will be training 
salesmen, a job requiring leadership and 
teaching ability. Starting salary $45 a 
week. Do not apply in the hope of get- 
ting more at the start. Address Box 
771, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 
WANTED A TOUGH JOB 


with a future. Creative man—versatile, 
original. 10 years’ experience—copy, 
layout, production, typography. Good 
man for agency production job, publica- 
tion or direct mail plant. Age 29—mar- 
ried. Address Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 


$ —that’s what this ad cost! But— 
it’s worth it if it will only put me 
in touch with a busy AGENCY 
EXECUTIVE who needs an ef- 
ficient, attractive PRIVATE 
SEC’Y who knows her way about 
in most Agency Departments. Box 770, P. I. 











Aggressive Salesmanager — Seasoned, 
competent, experienced salesmanager in- 
terested in position as salesmanager or 
sales promotion manager anywhere. Has 
been employed continuously for twenty- 
three years in hardware and industrial 
supply business with large manufacturer 
im all positions from salesman to sales- 
manager. I am honest, industrious, in- 
telligent and have uncommon intelligence 
and imagination. I am capable to handle 
all functions of the sales department and 
have a thorough understanding of the 
theory and practical principles of sales- 
management. I am forty-two years old, 
Christian, married with no children, en- 
joy perfect health, and am still employed 
as division salesmanager. Please write 
for appointment, references, and reasons 
for desiring to change. Box 769, P. I. 








CAUTION 
Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 
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Ayer, N. W. & Son, 


Baltimore Sun 

Batten, Barton, 
Inc. 

Booth Newspapers, 

Business Opportunity, “L,’’ Box 202. 

Business Opportunity, ““M,” Box 203. 

Business Opportunity, “‘R,”’ Box 205. 


Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Chicago Daily News..............- 19 
SD IR vnc newe0eeeseedees 124 
Classified Advertisements 

Collier Advertising Service, 
Construction Methods 

Cosmopolitan 


Durstine & Osborn, 


Dairymen’s League News.......... 1 
Eeabeeet Pees PUGES cccccccccccceses 
Detroit News : 


Engineering News-Record 


Farm Journal 

Fawcett Women’s Group 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
Flint Journal ie 
Francis, Charles, Press ...........- 123 
Franklin, Benjamin, Hotel 


ee DB Bic rccnsenccesedes 120 
Hastings & Co 

Help Wanted, ‘ 

Household Magazine 


Indianapolis News 


Literary Digest . 
tos Angeles Herald and Express.. 
Los Angeles Times 


McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., Inc.......5 
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example of an oil company which 
for years advertised the beauties 
of its golden oil and then, in re. 
designing its cans, used nothing to 
suggest the golden quality of the 
product itself. Furthermore, al- 
though the cans used a dominant 
green and white color scheme, the 
company’s advertising was domi- 
nated by red. 

Of course this company sold and 
still sells millions of gallons of oil, 
The Schoolmaster has always felt 
that it was overlooking an inex- 
pensive and valuable ally in the 
consistent use of one color com- 
bination throughout all its adver- 
tising. 

. - . 

At the plant of the Continental 
Baking Company in Jamaica, 
Long Island, there are facilities 
for the holding of card parties by 
charitable organizations. The com- 
pany has a recreation room which 
is equipped to accommodate 10 
people. There is no charge for 
the use of the room. In addition 
to this, refreshments of  sand- 
wiches, coffee and cake are served 
free, all of this being taken care 
of by company employees. 

After the guests have played 
cards for a certain time, a demon- 
stration is held for fifteen min- 
utes on how to prepare food made 
of bread. Then the guests are 
taken on a tour of inspection 
through the plant. Before the 
tour, each guest is given a copy 
of a book, “A Trip Through 
Wonder-Bread Land.” 

This describes the various proc- 
esses through which the bread 
goes in manufacture and closes 
with the following pleasant com- 
ment: “Goodbye. . . . And 
please tell your friends! We want 
every woman in gur neighborhood 
to know what a clean modern 
bakery we have. We'll appreciate 
it if you tell your neighbors that 
they are welcome here. Come back 
with them if you like. The Won- 
der kitchen is your kitchen, and 
you are always welcome here.’ 

The Schoolmaster occasionally 
has commented on methods of 
bringing the plant to the prospect. 
Continental is doing this in an 
effective way. 
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THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
LAST YEAR RECEIVED MORE MONEY FROM GRO- 
CERY ADVERTISERS, RETAIL AND GENERAL COM- 
BINED, THAN ANY OTHER CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 





